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The Mysteries of Ann 


Anew novel by Alice Brown 


Ann Hale, New England spin- Whereupon Ann, after an orgy of detective stories, court- 
ster, and sixty, says: “When ae hen a th gpa — — er = so far 
, , commi ve one by pikers, bunglers, and ignoram- 
 apttih os athonaele ie fear = uses, and that she would show them how a real high-class 
to pay him back for suthin’ or murder should be conducted. ‘ 
he of made a will and you want Not that she intended to actually carry out her plans—oh no. 
to inherit—why, I Cant for my Bless her old heart. Hers was merely a desire to show up past : 
life see why you don’t plan it poor performances in the murder industry. However, the best 
out as neat as you'd go about of plans go awry and— 
any other job, an’ when they But let it suffice that Ann, for all her years, was no white liv- 
tried to ketch you they might ered enthusiast. Believe us! She led the sheriff and every- 
whistle for ’t.” body a merry chase. $2.00 


~ornG)> Ore~ 


Monsieur Ripois and $ The Little Dark Man 

















A new novel 
. 7 

by Louis Hemon 
This is the story of Monsieur Ripois—in his own eyes 
gay, irresistible, quite the conquering hero—in reality 
a cad, a cheap Don Juan. Hémon shows him making 
his easy conquests with supreme self-satisfaction until 
suddenly something happens. He is robbed of his 
serenity. Remorse haunts him. A sense of regret is 

awakened in him. That is his Nemesis. 
“In definiteness and force Hémon’s portrait of M. 
Ripois is admirable. An individual novel.”— N. Y. 
Times, $2.00 


Hesperides 
A new book of poems 
by Ridgely Torrence 


“Some of the most definite and distinguished poetry 
of the day. The title poem is more than ‘impressive.’ 
It will be recognized as containing the mysterious 
ichor which preserves a few poems beyond their 
generation. Every work is as starkly dramatic as it 
is inevitable. This is an achievement—one which will 
undoubtedly loom as one of the finest of the period.” 
Louis Untermeyer in The Saturday Review > 
ture. . 


The Adventure of 
Wrangel Island 
by Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


Every expedition has its secret history—here is the 
inside story of the most romantic and adventurous 
expedition since the days of Sir Francis Drake and 
Marco Polo. With the vision of a Columbus, Stefans- 
son, pioneer of pioneers, looked into the future, saw 
the need of northern empire and set out to save 
Wrangel Island for the Anglo-Saxons. 

Based on the diaries of two of the men in the gallant 
party of four men and one Eskimo woman, the book 
relates a tale of heroism and self-sacrifice unsurpassed 
in the long history of Arctic exploration. $6.00 





and Other Russian Sketches 
A new book by 


by Ernest Poole 


“Those who delight in the Gargantuan will take pleas- 


“ure in the episode of Father Hierphant and the Bear; 


women will certainly derive an unholy joy from the 
fable of the peasant who decided that wornan’s work 
Was easy, and so exchanged jobs with his wife; and 
there’s a wealth of unworked humorous philosophy 
in the story of the Czar who made an old peasant his 
chief adviser.”.—New York Times. 

“Well worth reading.” —Chicago Post. $1.75 


Dionysus in Doubt 
A new book of poems 
by Edwin Arlington Robinson 


Speaking of this new book of poems the New York 
Times says: “Robinson is one of the few writing to-day 
who may truthfully be called ‘a poet.’ Some of his 
best work is between the covers. “The Sheaves’ seems 
to come as near as possible to the sonnet-ideal—that 
will-o’-the-wisp of poetry, that crock of gold at the 
foot of the poet’s rainbow. It is safe to say that 
American poetry can boast nothing to sanacage” = 

- 1.75 


Stranger Than Fiction: 


A Short History of the Jews 
by Lewis Browne 


“Lewis Browne gives one the pleasure of watching a 
brain free from prejudices and fanaticisms yet warm 
with humanitarianism, hard and athletic from many 
studies, yet alive to the gaieties, the absurdities, the 
lovable commoness of both past and present.”— 
Sinclair Lewis. 

“As a mere layman I am deeply grateful that Browne 
has taken the trouble to hack a clear and direct path 
through the tangle of three thousand years of accumu- 
lated Talmudic underbrush.”— Hendrick Willem Van 
Loon, $2.50 


For sale at all book stores 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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INE European nations owe the United States 

a total of nearly seven billion dollars; and 
our government has sent them a polite round robin 
indicating that we should be pleased if they would 
initiate measures looking toward an arrangement as 
to the terms of repayment. The significance of 
this move is almost wholly political rather than 
financial. None of these countries can at present 
pay us much, and some can pay nothing. Our own 
oficial policy is to discourage imports through a 
high tariff which makes it very difficult for our 
debtors to create a credit balance here. The most 
important of the nine countries, France, feels no 
moral obligation to pay back the money she bor- 


rowed to “defend civilization”; she still hopes to 


link German reparations with payments to us, there- 
by giving us a stake in the execution of the Versailles 
treaty. This proposal, needless to say, is one our 
government will never accept. The significance of 
the American round robin is to be found by linking 
it to Mr. Houghton’s first speech as Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s. In that speech he pointed 


out that huge private investments by Americans are 
still being made in Europe, that our government 
can exercise a considerable degree of influence in re- 
gard to them, and that this influence will be used in 
favor of “good” nations and against “bad” ones 
which refuse to accept pacific arrangements based— 
as such arrangements can only be based—on justice 
toward former foes. The round robin reminds 
Europe of the other half of the story: the United 
States has an interest, and a legitimate one, in the 
enormous military expenditures and the general 
bellicose policy, of some of the states which still 
owe us an aggregate of more than six billion dollars 
and are making no movement toward payment. 


ALMOST everybody now admits that the chances 
of collecting the seven billions due America from 
her Continental associates in the War are virtually 
nil. Not one of the nine debtor nations is in a 
position to pay anything now, or in the reasonably 
near future. France is the richest of them all, but 
it is only by a tremendous effort that she makes 
a show of balancing her domestic budget—a de- 
ceptive show, when it comes to that. What good 
can come, then, of inviting them to discuss the 
question of their debts to America? It is con- 
ceivable that such a discussion may help to fix the 
attention of Europe and America on the more prac- 
tical aspect of international relations. The ministers 
of finance may for a time become headliners, while 
the ministers of defense, offense, intrigue and re- 
venge may be thrust into the small print of the back 
pages. This would be a desirable, if intangible 
result. As to the substance of the negotiations, 
settlements on paper may be made, like those with 
Poland and Finland. Wemay take them for what 
they are worth. 


WAS it understood in America at the time when 
the loans were granted that collections on them 
would be virtually impossible? Not at all. Amer- 


icans expected that the War would end in peace, 
with all Europe prepared to proceed energetically 
to the repair of the waste of war. The menace of 
German militarism was to be destroyed, and the 
other nations, assured of safety, were to be free to 
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devote their fiscal resources to the works of peace 
instead of military preparations. A stable peace 
was expected to result in the lowering of the ob- 
stacles to trade and communication that hold 
most of Europe to a low level of efficiency and a 
miserable standard of living. If these dreams had 
been realized it would have been possible for the 
debtor nations to pay. They were not realized. 
Europe is maintaining more men under arms than 
ever before in time of peace. The fear of war rests 
more ominously on Europe than it did in 1913. The 
barriers to intercourse and trade have been raised, 
not lowered. For this state of affairs no country is 
wholly to blame; all countries, including the United 
States, share the responsibility. The financial re- 
sult of it all, however, is that our European debtors 
have neither the ability nor the desire to pay. For- 
tunately we are making up our budgets independ- 
ently of any expectations of payment. 


ON MANY subjects we regard Senator William E. 
Borah as being chiefly right; but on one—the World 
Court—he seems to us chiefly wrong. His latest 
attack is because the Court gives advisory opinions 
to the Council of the League of Nations. There- 
fore, he argues, it is not a court but a political 
agency. It may and does serve, he thinks, as a De- 
partment of Justice for the League. If the Pro- 
tocol of Geneva had been adopted we should 
have found ourselves, as members of the Court, 
thoroughly and deplorably entangled in European 
attairs. And so on. These statements are effect- 
ively answered, we think, by Professor Manley 
Hudson of the Harvard Law School in a letter to 
the New York Times. Professor Hudson points out 
that many courts have long been in the habit of 
offering advisory opinions to political bodies: the 
Supreme Court of the State of Massachusetts has 
done so for 140 years; and numerous other state 
supreme courts have the same function, which is 
shared by the Supremé Court of the Dominion of 
Canada. None of these has lost its legal standing, 
or become a mere political agency because of this 
function. The League has as its actual “Depart- 
ment of Justice” a special legal section, composed 
of eminent lawyers from Holland, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Spain and Colombia, which gives advice to 
the Council. Senator Borah is also in error in as- 
suming that states not members of the League are 
excluded from the Court's jurisdiction. Germany 
and Turkey have been represented before it, and so 
was Hungary, before she joined the League. The 
Court has in fact rendered none but strictly legal 
opinions ; it renders none secretly, and all are read 
out in open court before being even communicated 
to Geneva. In short, neither its history nor its 
theoretical basis justifies Mr. Borah’s fear. 


FIGURES of foreign trade for the month of April 
show that major economic adjustments have still to 
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be made. Exports, totalling $400,000,000, were 
larger than for any April since the inflation year of 
1920, while imports, at $349,000,000, were larger 
than for last year, but smaller than for April of 
1923 and 1920. In part this signifies the increasing 
ability of Europe to consume and produce. But 
more significant is the excess of exports, amounting 
to $51,000,000, as against $22,000,000 in April 
last year and an import excess of $39,000,000 the 
year before. In the long run imports, visible and 
invisible, must balance exports. If we send out a 
surplus of goods we must eventually receive a sur- 
plus of gold or services. But just at present gold 
and most of the invisible items also show an export 
excess. During the eleven months ending May 1 
our net gold shipments amounted to nearly $125.,- 
000,000. We send abroad a large balance of immi- 
grants’ remittances and tourists’ expenditures. We 
do receive shipping and insurance services, but these 
would normally be far outbalanced by the interest 
owed us by Europe. Other countries are far more 
indebted to us for capital and interest than we are 
to them; they must eventually pay either in goods 
or gold or both, and this will produce an excess of 
imports—if we are paid. The fact that an import 
excess has not yet appeared is explicable only be- 
cause Europe is still buying largely on credit, finan- 
ced by large American loans and exports of capital. 
This cannot continue indefinitely, and the longer it 
continues the larger will be the reckoning. Just 
how the turn of the balance can occur, even now, 
without disorganizing world economy, is by no 
means clear. 


EVERY sign of bad conscience was evinced by the 
National Retail Coal Merchants Association assem- 
bled in convention at Atlantic City. Speeches and res- 
olutions expressed determined opposition to govern- 
mental interference of any sort in the industry. One 
is at a loss to explain why the coal men should have 
such a haunting fear of supervision under the pres- 
ent administration, with its announced policy of 
keeping hands off business, unless they are conscious 
that conditions in the industry are so chaotic that a 
formidable public demand for action is likely to 
arrive at any time. Antagonism was shown even 
towards a pending bill authorizing the regular col- 
lection by the government of accounting facts con- 
cerning costs, prices and margins. The reason 
assigned by the resolution for hostility to keeping 
official records of the industry’s “private affairs’ 
was that as a result of the experience with income 
tax publicity, business men ‘“‘can have no permanent 
confidence in the ability or willingness of govern- 
ment bureaus to keep such information secret.” 
Supposing this to be true, what of it? It looks as 
if the coal merchants were afraid of more revela- 
tions like those of the U. S. Coal Commission, which 
exposed enormous profits of anthracite owners and 
operators, and inexplicable variations of margins 
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among retailers. The coal industry is deeply affected 
with a public interest, and if its proprietors have 

anything to conceal, the sooner these secrets are 


revealed the better. 


NOT long since, New York City was the scene of 
a great gathering of American and European city 
planning experts. It was an appropriate place to 
hold such a meeting, because the city is itself a hor- 
rible example of bad planning, land speculation and 
terrific overcrowding of transportation lines. Hard- 
ly had the convention hall been swept up after the 
delegates departed, before the New York news- 
papers were announcing with glad surprise that a 
single group of capitalists is about to build nine sky- 
scrapers at once, all in a single small section. These 
skyscrapers are served by only three rapid transit 
lines, all of which are already overcrowded in a 
revolting and indecent manner. Twice a day a 
majority of the thousands of workers who will oc- 
cupy these new buildings must squeeze themselves 
into trains which are packed as no one would dream 
of packing cattle cars. The collective intelligence 
of New York is evidently still a long way from even 
dreaming of the city planner’s obvious and common 
sense remedy: which is, to require that these sky- 
scrapers be built somewhere else, or scattered, or 
not at all. 


THOUGH New York isn’t yet profiting from the 
experience of the city planning conference, the coun- 
try as a whole is likely to do so. It is good news 
that at a meeting in the metropolis last week steps 
were taken to form a national “‘garden city”’ associa- 
tion which will hold a conference next autumn, pre- 
liminary, it is hoped, to the creation of an actual 
demonstration community somewhere in America. 
Garden cities, most people now know, are towns 
planned in advance so that they may provide the 
most satisfactory combination possible of industrial 
activity and social and recreational aspects. Their 
chief features are the elimination of the land-specu- 
lator; a population more or less definitely limited 
in number; an encircling belt of agricultural land 
and the use of the utmost engineering skill in ad- 
vance to Getermine the proper proportions and ar- 
rangements of land for factories, shops, houses, etc. 
Towns of this type are now in successful and profit 
able operation in England, thanks largely to the 
driving force and brilliant personality of Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard. So successful have they been, 
that the British government is now officially com- 
mitted to the idea of building entirely new towns, as 
a solution of the problems of urban congestion and 
housing for the poorer classes. Those who are 
aware how much has been accomplished with small 
capital by such projects at the City Housing Cor- 
poration’s development as Sunnyside, Long Island, 
will await with eagerness the first real ‘garden 
city” -with a flaming sword against the land-spec- 
ulator at its gate—to be created in America. 
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‘THE suppression of adverse criticism by even the 
most benign autocracy can never be anything but 
ungracious. When the autocrat is a school teacher, 
however, suppression of contrary opinion becomes 
peculiarly hateful not only because of the peculiar 
powers wielded by a man who has only to tell his 
critic to sit down to choke him off completely, but 
more especially because schools are supposed to 
foster at least intellectual freedom. Because this 
supposition applies most directly of all to univer- 
sities, they should be, of all bodies politic, the most 
reluctant to use any form of gag rule. For this 
reason the action of the President of Princeton Uni- 
versity in suppressing an issue of the Nassau Liter- 
ary Magazine was ill advised in the highest degree. 
The issue having been suppressed, no one is now 
able to judge what provocation the authorities ot 
Princeton had. Consequently everyone must judge 
the case on the basis of abstract principle. A stu- 
dent in a university wrote certain articles which are 
said to have been scurrilous and are known to have 
been severely critical of the university. He was 
promptly suppressed in star chamber proceedings. 
So far as the general public can know, this means 
simply that offensive criticism is not tolerated at 
Princeton. 


FAR from removing the odium of the suppression, 
the announcement that the offending student is sus- 
pected of insanity-only deepens the suspicion which 
always attaches to autocratic acts. The charge of 
insanity is very serious. It not only calls in question 
the competence of the given offensive deed; it threat: 
ens the complete withdrawal of all civil rights in 
cluding the right to manage one’s own property o1 
to enter into any contractual engagement such a: 
marriage. So serious are its consequences, indeed 
that no hospital for the treatment of mental diseases 
will accept a patient upon the diagnosis of only its 
own physicians. Yet, in spite of all this, President 
Hibben has allowed it to be given out that this 
young man is suspected of being unbalanced and that 
ge will be permitted to remain in the university only 
if he submits to examination and treatment by a 
psychiatrist who (though he is a man of high stand- 
ing) is a member of the faculty of Princeton Uni- 
versity and a subordinate of President Hibben. This 
was a very grave mistake. Apart from all questions 
of discipline, if an undergraduate were suspected 
of mental disease the first requirement should be 
his examination by an independent psychiatrist. By 
designating Professor Paton in this connection Pres- 
ident Hibben has placed Professor Paton in a most 
embarrassing position. By making his ruling public 
he has done the student a very grave wrong, quite 
incommensurate with any undergraduate misde- 
meanor. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN is probably the 
most persistent man alive. His record of political 
defeat is without parallel in our history. It has 
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brougit him an unprecedented volume of ridicule, 
quite natural to a people who worship success. Yet 
his perennial reappearance is an axiom of Demo- 
cratic politics. Aside from politics his one public 
interest is the religious creed of his evangelical fore- 
bears. Within his lifetime the advance of science 
and the growth of the mechanical arts have made 
it as certain as anything can be in this uncertain 
world that the articles of that simple creed cannot 
stand. Either they must be greatly modified or they 
will be abandoned. Both processes are going on— 
visible to all beholders. Faced with this situation 
Mr. Bryan has not shrunk from associating himself 
with the most backward elements of the population 
in the attempt to erect a wall against modern civil- 
ization. His recent offer of his services as a volun- 
teer member of the prosecution of a Tennessee 
schoolmaster under the anti-evolution law is simply 
Bryanism unabashed. Mr. Bryan helped to pass the 
law that makes Tennessee safe for Genesis, and Mr. 
Bryan has never changed his mind. 


[T IS also characteristic of Mr. Bryan’s methods. 
For many years he has made a practice of “‘discuss- 
ing” the issue of evolution and divine creation with 
his critics. But his notion of discussion is that of a 
criminal lawyer. Only a few days ago one of these 
discussions was reported in the daily press, this time 
at Brown University. It seems that one young man 
presented Mr. Bryan with a rather sweeping ques- 
tion to which the Great Commoner made the sar- 
castic answer that in view of the apparent wisdom 
of his questioner he would resign the platform, leav- 
ing the student to lecture upon the subject. Another 
of his arguments, reported on this and many other 
occasions, consists in flourishing his various degrees 
before his audience with the offer to match academic 
laurels “with any son of an ape.” Outside Ten- 
nessee such a performance requires no comment. 
Everyone who ever attended a college commence- 
ment knews that an honorary degree is no evidence 
of scholarship. Inside Tennessee, where Prof. J. T. 
Scopes is shortly to be tried for the crime of teach- 
ing evolution, such arguments can best be answered 
not by scientists nor by educated theologians but by 
criminal lawyers. Accordingly Mr. Dudley Field 
Malone and Mr. Clarence Darrow have offered 
their services to the defense. A rumor has been pub- 
lished to the effect that Mr. H. G. Wells has also 
volunteered his eloquence in the defense of enlight- 
enment. But his interest is wrongly placed. This 
is to be a struggle not of ideas but of jury-moving 
skill. The lawyers are Mr. Bryan’s appropriate and 
well deserved opponents. 


DEAR, dear! Where will the pernicious taint of 
Bolshevism show its head next? Of all organiza- 
tions in the country, would you not have thought 
that the National Patriotic Council, headed by Mrs. 
Noble Newport Potts, was probably most exempt ? 
And of all individuals, would not Brigadier General 
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Amos A. Fries, of the Chemical Warfare Service, 


have seemed most remote from Muscovite propa- 
ganda? Yet it was none other than the General, 
speaking nowhere but at a meeting of the veritable 
Council itself, who demanded that America “hold 
fast to the teachings of Washington, Franklin and 
Jefferson.” We pass over the matter of Washing- 
ton’s sulphurous vocabulary, certainly no proper 
example for the cohorts of Mrs. Noble Potts; we 
ignore Franklin’s fame as the Wild Youth of his 


day, the darling of the Philadelphia flappers; and 


we only remind you that Jefferson was an advocate 
of at least one successful violent revolution every 
ten years or so fo. the United States, as a desirable 
thunder shower to clear the political air. Are such 
gentry as these fit examples to hold up before the 
Constitution Worshippers? We trow not and with 
righteous complacence we refer General Fries to 
the untender mercies of that dwindling band of 
nation-saviors who continue to earn their living by 
clapping the label of Bolshevism on everybody who 
shows any glimmerings of a mental attitude other 
than completely troglodytic. 


OUR notion of a hard job is that of the man who 
writes the new and final chapters of the text books 
of history used in the schools of Great Britain— 
assuming, that is, that these texts like our own are 
required to prove that whatever the existing govern- 
ment wants is right. Since the Lloyd George cabinet 
fell, England has flopped from free trade to protect- 
ion, back to free trade, and back to protection again. 
The McKenna dovties are about to go into effect 
once more; and naturally, importers of dutiable 
goods have been stocking up against the rise. 
Among these items are foreign-made automobiles, 
as to which we cannot resist quoting a passage from 
a recent dispatch to the New York Times which 
writes its own moral: 


The period that has elapsed since the McKenna 
duties were removed is characterized as the most 
prosperous and most progressive in the history of 
Great Britain’s motor industry. [Italics ours.) British 


manufacturers were forced to lower the price of their ] 


machines and for the first time some middle class 
Englishmen could afford to buy the better grade of 
cars manufactured here. The prosperity that resulted 
from the increased sale of motor cars . . . reached into 
the country and into small towns, particularly because 
of the English habit of getting away from the cities 
for long week ends. 


THERE are two outstanding tendencies in Ameri- 
can journalism. One is the consolidation of news- 
papers to reduce competition. The other is the 
rapid rise of the tabloid “picture paper,” of which 
the most successful examples are intended for an 
only semi-literate audience. It fell to the lot of Mr. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis recently to illustrate both these 
tendencies in a single day, when he announced that 
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he had bought the Philadelphia North American to 
merge with his Public Ledger, and that he would 
start a morning picture tabloid, to be called The 
Sun. Mr. Curtis used the customary verb, ‘“‘to 
merge’’; but actually in every such case the paper 
bought is of course simply suppressed. The net 
result to the people of Philadelphia, therefore, is 
that they lose one fairly intelligent, long-established 
daily and they gain one picture tabloid. Needless 
to say, the latter will not be of the gutter type. Mr. 
Curtis’s flair, in daily journalism, is for respectable 
dullness, not for sensational vulgarity. 


MR. CURTIS and Mr. Frank A. Munsey are 
strikingly alike, as publishers. Both have been suc- 
cessful as magazine owners—Mr. Curtis, extraordi- 
narily so. Both are fascinated by newspaper publish- 
ing, and both do it very badly, viewed by the ordi- 
nary standards of technical achievement. Their pa- 
pers are dull, conventional, and not so much dispir- 
ited as spiritless. Mr. Munsey, with money secured 
in other fields of endeavor, has “bought” many hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers, only to see them slip 
through his fingers again; Mr. Curtis with all his 
huge resources has obtained only unimportant circu- 
lations for his Philadelphia Ledgers, morning and 
evening, and for the New York Evening Post. 
Timidity and colorlessness may be positive assets in 
a magazine man; magazines are read for amuse- 
ment, and personality in the entrepreneur is no more 
necessary than it is in the manager of a vaudeville 
theatre. But the newspaper proprietor is like a 
stump speaker; he must have a passion for some- 
thing if he is to gain an audience. He need not be a 
crusader: Mr. Adolph Ochs of the hugely successful 
New York Times is as conservative as Mr. Munsey 
and Mr. Curtis; but he is passionate about the news, 
whereas they are passionate only about profits. 


Progressivism vs. Democracy 


ROGRESSIVES who are seeking by means of 

popular agitation radically to alter political or 
social institutions and practices would do well to 
weigh carefully the warning which Mr. Frederic 
Nelson utters on another page of this issue. They 
have usually assumed that, in their contest with the 
vested interests of society, they enjoyed at least one 
permanent advantage. They could depend on the 
tendency of a fluid public opinion to move in the 
direction of the truth. If their objections to the ex- 
isting conduct of public affairs were well taken and 
if their programs of reform were well devised, per- 
sistene and skillful agitation would surely persuade 
a majority of the voters to agree with them. Public 
discussion normally resulted in pepular enlighten- 
ment. Mr. Nelson challenges this assumption. He 
contends that, as things now are, it is quite possible 
for vested interests, who according to the assump- 
tion are opposing desirable reforms, to beat pro- 
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gressive agitators at their own game of molding 
public opinion. 

The reformers, in spite of the unhampered, as- 
siduous and effective public presentation of an issue, 
may be incapable of bringing home to popular 
opinion what from their point of view the issue 
really is. Public discussion, as it is now practiceu, 
results as frequently in popular mystification as in 
popular enlightenment. The stream of opinion does 
purify itself in the running. The kind of propaganda 
which defends and encourages economic and polit- 
ical inertia is even more likely to be effective than 
the kind of propaganda which promotes laborious 
progress. In all industrialized communities, but 
particularly in the United States, the conservative 
propagandist enjoys permanent advantages over his 
radical opponent. The vested interests are able, it 
would appear, to fool so many of the people so much 
of the time that they do not have to put up with 
any reforms to which they are generally or seriously 
opposed. 

Mr. Nelson’s contention is, we believe, substan- 
tially true. In so far as economic and social prog- 
ress depends chiefly on the conversion of the ordi- 
nary voter toa radical administrative and legislative 
program by means of political agitation, economic 
and social progress will be scarce and slow. In this 
respect times have changed. During the chiefly 
political controversies of the nineteenth century the 
radical agitator who sought to extend the suffrage, 
or get rid of some obstacle to government by the 
people, held the whip hand over his conservative 
opponents. All the popular prejudices operated in 
favor of the democratic politician who glorified and 
proposed to extend popular government. But in 
the case of more largely economic controversies of 
today his successor can no longer beguile the voter 
by the very nature of his proposals. Although he 
may seek to take economic power away from the 
wealthy minority and confer it on the more numer- 
ous wage-earners and farmers, he finds it more difh- 
cult to convince voters of the existence of economic 
than of political grievances—more difficult to con- 
vince them of the desirability of increasing popular 
economic than popular political power. In relation 
to economic issues, the ordinary voter is more prone 
to be timid, credulous and afraid to use his mind. 
His own economic position is usually precarious. A 
period of bad business, unemployment, or social in- 
stability may plunge himself and his family into 
destitution. He can, consequently, be easily reached 
on the side of his fears. He is more afraid of the 
privation which industrial depression may inflict on 
him than he is hopeful of the benefit which he will 
receive from the attempt to increase his own well- 
being by legislation. If he is a wage-earner, he 
prefers to risk a strike for some improvement in 
hours, conditions, or wages than to vote for a candi- 
date who proposes to alter the existing economic 
system for his supposed benefit. 

The people whose interests are opposed to any 
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redistribution of economic power have become 
aware of the timidity and suggestibility of the ordi- 
nary voter in dealing with serious economic issues. 
The Presidential election in the United States and 
the general election in Great Britain were most 
illuminating examples of the existing ability of Con- 
servatives to convert the fears and the credulity of 
the electorate into bulwarks of economic privilege. 
Their huge resources enable them to employ with 
increasing effect a steadily improving machinery of 
publicity. They can flood the popular mind with 
muddy propaganda whenever they think it worth 
while. They thought it worth while in the case of 
such an apparently harmless piece of social legisla- 
tion as the Federal Child Labor Amendment, which 
they represented as the grant to Congress of un- 
precedented and outrageous authority over domesti: 
life in the interest of a Bolshevik nationalization of 
children. It was one of the most unscrupulous and 
successful examples of fooling and scaring the peo- 
ple which public opinion in a democracy has ever 
permitted. What they have done in this instance, 
they will continue to do on all necessary and appro- 
priate occasions. Conservatives are proving to be 
far more successful practitioners of the arts of the 
demagogue than their opponents have ever been. 

For that reason they are, as Mr. Nelson points 
out, coming to favor an increase in direct popular 
government. He illustrates his contention by calling 
attention to the approval which British Conserva- 
tives are extending to the idea of subjecting acts of 
Parliament to a popular referendum. Amer-can 
politics offers a better example. Senator Wads- 
worth has introduced into Congress an amendment 
to the Constitution which proposes the ratification 
of future amendments by popular vote in the several 
states instead of by the legislature. It will be incon- 
sistent for democratic progressives to contest this 
proposal. Should they do so, they will testify to a 
lack of faith in what has been the major article of 
their political creed—that is, the utmost possible 
participation by the people in the work of govern- 
ment. 
Constitution will add incalculably to the future difh- 
culty of amending that Instrument. No proposed 
amendment could thereafter be ratified without an 
enormously expensive popular agitation carried on 
in every state of the Union; and in conducting such 
an agitation the opponents of the proposed change 
would possess all the advantages of position. In that 
case amendments such as those for the benefit of 
child labor or votes for women would not have a 
chance. It would take a convulsion of popular opin- 
ion amounting almost to a revolution to effect the 
modification of any really important provision of 
the Constitution. 

The predicament which the Wadsworth Amend- 
ment creates for progressives certainly provides 
them with food for thought. A sharp discrepancy 
is emerging between government by the people and 
progressive political agitation. Fifteen years ago 


Yet the revision in this respect of the Federal. 
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the group to which Senator Wadsworth belongs op- 
posed the election of United States senators by pop- 
ular vote. Progressives favored it and inserted it 
in the Constitution. Today conservatives like Sena- 
tor Wadsworth favor the proposed reference of 
amendments to popular vote, while progressives will 
regard it with profound misgivings. The conser- 
vatives have come to favor direct popular govern- 
ment, not because they believe in it, but because it 
enables them to place obstacles in the path of pro- 
gressive legislation. They feel confident in their 
ability to invoke democracy in order to checkmate 
progressivism. Progressives, on the other hand, 
while they talk as if they still believed that the cure 
for the ills of democracy was, as some of them used 
to say, more democracy, really count upon repre- 
sentative rather than upon direct government for 
the accomplishment of their purposes. They have 
lost their former confidence in the ability of pro- 
gressive agitators to convince popular opinion of the 
desirability of radical changes in the institutions and 
practices of contemporary society. 

Mr. Frederic Nelson winds up his arraignment 
of the forces which now mold public opinion with a 
call to battle “for the preservation and spread of 
culture, tolerance, decency and the critical spirit.” 
“The bravest Wesleyan zeal,” he declares, “is the 
one thing which can save—not so much George F. 
Babbitt from the sloughs of Philistia—but you and 
me and even H. L. Mencken from jail or hanging.” 
We agree as to the necessity of a declaration of war 
on behalf of the critical spirit or whatever it is in 
human beings which may lead them to seek the ful- 
fillment of themselves and other people by the light 
of truth, but we doubt very much whether it will be 
as salutary as Mr. Nelson insists to “burn with tre- 
mendous passion for the evangelization of Demos.” 
Progressives of all kinds, by which we mean the 
minority who would transform traditional institu- 


tions and practices in the service of some vision of 


the good life, have a more difficult task ahead of 
them than the evangelization of Demos. Their 
difficulty arises from their misunderstanding of what 
it means to evangelize and what they can do about 
it. They have never adopted the perfectly reason- 
able precaution of beginning the evangelization of 
Demos with a modest attempt really to evangelize 
themselves. 

Progressives have themselves to blame in part for 
the ability of the conservatives to turin their cher- 
ished weapon of propaganda and agitation against 
them. In spite of their manifest dependence for the 
success of progressive agitation upon the ability of 
public opinion to discriminate the more from the 
less true and to recognize and prefer intellectual 
honesty, their own technique in agitation has not 
usually been much superior to the technique which is 
now being so successfully used by conservatives. 
They themselves have frequently been as propa- 
gandist in spirit, as intolerant and unfair in théir 
treatment of their opponents, and as impatient of 
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individual reservations and departures, as are the 
conservative demagogues. They have never con- 
scientiously considered how popular agitation ought 
to be conducted if it is to become the efficient pro- 
moter of radical improvements in social institutions 
and practices. Progressive principles or programs 
are not revealed or self-sufficient truths which real- 
ize themselves as an automatic consequence of being 
proclaimed and believed, and which their advocates 
are entitled to impose on society by appeals to the 
prejudices and passions of ‘those who benefit by 
them. They are experiments in social attitudes and 
practices which are mischievous unless they are 
operated by human beings who have acquired the 
technical competence, the balanced judgment and 
the moral patience which are required in order to 
prove their functional value in a real world. The 
existing superiority of conservatives in conducting 
propaganda is an indirect result of the fact that they 
are the operators of a going concern which is 
manned by a well trained and self-satisfied crew, and 
which manages to go chiefly by its own momentum. 
It is easy to rationalize inertia. It is necessary to 
achieve progress by a sustained effert of moral 
imagination. 

This superiority may give to the conservatives 
almost a monopoly of political power in this country 
for a long time to come, but it is nevertheless a 
superiority which progressives would do well neither 
to fear nor to envy. It merely defines for them the 
scope of their task. They will never drive the con- 
servatives from power by propaganda, for propa- 
ganda is based on foregone conclusions, and con- 
clusions are the intellectual aids and the moral com- 
forters of conservatism. Progressivism is the social 
philosophy of human beings who retain the freedom 
to make new choices whenever the situation war- 
rants, and who to that end cultivate suspended judg- 
ment and an assiduous watchfulness of their per- 
sonal and social experience. Progressives exist 
wherever individuals and groups examine and record 
a process of behavior for the sake of learning how 
it is going. Individuals or social groups cannot be 
persuaded or forced or exhorted to assume pro- 
gressiveness. Progressive human beings emerge 
out of progressive activities. They will have the 
opportunity of taking over the management of 
society at about the same time that they are really 
prepared to turn the opportunity to good account. 


Psychological Depression 


N THE good old days when thousands were 
irreverent enough to laugh at the munition- 
maker’s lyric in the Cohan Review— 


They don’t know why they went to war, 
They don’t know what they’re fighting for, 
But I know—they’re fighting for me— 


there was another highly prized song about the 
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“psychological depression." The slump of 1914 
had arrived and business men were complaining of 
the Democratic administration. President Wilson 
had attempted a defense by saying that fundamental 
conditions were sound, that the trouble lay in the 
attitude of business, that the depression was merely 
psychological. And the public was not too awed by 
Presidents to laugh long and loud. 

Last summer business was poor. Congress—the 
radicals—railroad baiters—opponents of the Mel- 
lon plan—anybody and everybody who was not a 
100 percent Republican was blamed. By a popular 
uprising, Coolidge, Dawes and Prosperity were 
elected. Coolidge and Dawes are still cn the job, 
but there have latcly appeared treasonable inquiries 
about the whereabouts of Prosperity. There comes 
that vague and untraceable rumor that business is 
not good. Chambers of Commerce would like the 
President’s publicity agents to mark up the price and 
number of his spring suits. But a slump under a 
Republican administration is unorthodox and inad- 
missible. We are assured by Cabinet Secretaries 
who have the ear of practical men that talk of de- 
pressicn is all nonsense; fundamental conditions as 
shown by trade statistics were never better. Bank 
circulars, and prominent publishers who have adver- 
tising for sale, join the chorus. We expect before 
long to hear again the words “psychological de- 
pression.” Has the audience forgotten how to 
laugh? 

We have unbounded respect for statistics, but it is 
by no means certain that even those most familiar 
with the statistical series bearing on the business 
cycle know yet how to interpret them with complete 
accuracy. Those well informed in this matter are 
wary of cocksure predictions. And those best in- 
formed make reservations in translating even the 
present significance of many of these figures. Only 
those who have never had to build up statistical 
series from original data have a superstitious rev- 
erence for the surface indications of the resulting 
averages. But let us examine briefly the present 
statistical situation to see how it looks. 

Manufacturing production, as recorded by the 
Federal Reserve Board, lost six percent between 
January and February, and gained twelve percent 
between February and March, standing in the latter 
month five percent above last year at the same time. 
Department store sales, after losing ground the first 
two months in the year, jumped twenty percent in 
March, and were five percent greater than in 
March, 1924. Mail order houses, gaining fourteen 
percent in March, were above last year by a like 
amount. They did better again in April. Chains 
of five- and ten-cent stores have had improving trade 
and are better off than last year; wholesale trade 
has been more active than a year ago. So far, so 

good. 

But the total significance of these figures is modi- 
fied by circumstances. The records of manufactur- 
ing production cover only a limited number of 
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industries, and are appreciably affected by a gain in 
cotton textiles which are recovering from a severe 
depression last year, not shooting up from a 
“normal” level. Cotton is bought chiefly by those 
of moderate income or those who, through reduction 
of income, give up wearing silk. Department stores 
are steadily enlarging their custom through success- 
ful competition with small retailers—in bad times 
as well as in good. This is even more true of mail- 
order houses and ten-cent chains. Mail order busi- 
ness is, too, largely a reflection of the farmers’ 
purchasing power, and the temporarily high prices 
of grains last year gave the farmers a boost which is 
by no means certain to continue. Ten-cent store 
prosperity is sometimes not a sign of general pros- 
perity, but rather the reverse, since people look 
there for bargains when they cannot pay higher 
prices elsewhere. There is no good index of retail 
trade in general. 

Now for the other side of the picture. Bitum- 
inous coal production is known with great accuracy. 
It is a fairly good index of manufacturing and rail- 
road activity, since soft coal is our chief source of 
power. For months coal mining has been dull. In 
March it was eight percent less than in March, 
1924. Iron and steel are used in so many other 
products, directly or indirectly, that they are often 
called the barometer of trade. Experience shows 
that their movement often precedes that of other 
industries. There were eight percent fewer pig iron 
furnaces in blast on April 30, than on March 30, and 
the average daily production was five and one-half 
percent less in April than in March. The average 
daily production of steel ingots fell fourteen percent 
in April. Unfilled orders of the United States Steel 
Corporation, an almost unfailing indication of 
future steel production, decreased eight percent in 
March and almost as much in April, reaching the 
lowest total since November, 1924. Wool receipts, 
tin receipts, and construction of ships and locomo- 
tives have been falling. The Federal Reserve 
Board's index of production in basic industries has 
been losing ground ever'since January. Wholesale 
prices, covering a wide array of commodities, and 
often delicately balanced between supply and de- 
mand, have been declining for several weeks. The 
Department of Commerce index of stocks of goods 
on hand in various commercial and business houses 
has increased and was in March nine percent above 
a year ago. Nearly all the series showing a down- 
ward tendency are more comprehensive and more 
reliable than those cited by the boosters. 

“Fundamental conditions” may be sound if one 
means by that vague statement that we are not suf- 
fering from unstable money, are in no danger of a 
financial crisis, need not fear a Communist revolu- 
tion, have no larger proportion of unemployment 
than most other industrial nations, and may benefit 
some time by the halting recovery of Europe. But 
there is no mistaking the immediate downward ten- 
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dency of the basic industrial series. The present 
situation is similar to those in the past when the 
curve of the business cycle had passed its peak and 
turned depression-ward. The stock market goes 
first, then iron and steel and other primary indus- 
tries. General manufacturing, wholesale and retail 
trade usually follow at some distance and with less 
emphasis. 

There is no need to fear calamity; not enough 
“prosperity” of the kind which boosts prices has 
preceded the present slump so that severe deflation 
seems to be in prospect. This is probably only a 
moderate recession such as we have been having at 
short intervals ever since the recovery of 1922. But 
the equipment of most of our factories can produce 
so much that it does not take them long to fill 
the shelves to a point where dealers order sparingly 
until the consumers catch up with production. The 
fact that the recent ups and downs of business are 
so comparatively mild and of short duration may 
partly be accounted for on the ground that buyers 
have become accustomed to ordering from hand to 
mouth instead of competing with each other for 
goods, bidding up prices, and accumulating costly 
inventories in the vain belief that every little burst 
of good times will be endless. 

It would be wholesome if the public would learn 
from their experience that just as depression is not 
psychological—in the sense in which Wilson used 
the word—neither is prosperity. You cannot get 
prosperity by voting for it, or by taking your eco- 
nomics undenatured from business men. All the 
people in the country having all possible confidence 
in the business future might eventually produce the 
worst depression in history. A little lack of con- 
fidence promptly enough applied may save despair 
later. Presidents can scarcely be held responsible 
for the state of business—except in so far as they 
uphold without modification the existing economic 
régime. The process of an indiscriminate unregu- 
lated scramble for profits, with its waste and its un- 
equal distribution of income, can hardly be disso- 
ciated from such irregularities as periodic depres- 
sion and unemployment. 
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This Man Borah 


the Cleveland Auditorium was progressing to 
its logical conclusion except the choice of a Vice- 
President, it is said that Mr. Coolidge sent for 
Borah and informed him, “Mr. Borah, | want you 
on the ticket with me.” 
And Borah, we are told, replied: ‘In which place, 
Mr. President ?” 


I: the warm days of June, when everything in 


That story may be just a myth. No matter. 
That it can be told and readily believed by an 
audience of some proportions, is testimonial to 
Borah’s hold upon the interest of his public. He is 
a spectacular and engaging figure, this man Borah. 
He is particularly spectacular and engaging at the 
present moment. He is indisputably in command 
of a bloc which has replaced LaFollette’s bloc as a 
balance of power in the Senate. He is a quite pos- 
sible candidate for President in 1928. He is de- 
liberately listened to, in Europe. He is the one 
Senator above others who defies “placing.” Be- 
cause he is against socialism and yet persistently for 
granting recognition to socialistic Russia, because he 
is against forming a new party and yet thoroughly 
disgusted with his own, he can be invited on suc- 
cessive evenings to address groups of his countrymen 


-who cordially detest each other.’ He goes his own 


way with considerable gusto, as ready to denounce a 
child labor bill one moment as he is to sink a hatchet 
in some presidential nominee the next. 

Borah is a formidable, solitary figure in American 
politics, with an inscrutable future and a reverberat- 
ing past. 

Where is he going? 


Aldrich, that staunch old gentleman from Rhode 
Island upon whose conservatism the sun never sect, 
thought he knew where Borah was going, as long 
ago as 1907. 

Aldrich was chairman of the Finance Committee 
when Borah came to the Senate, and had been chair- 
man for a generation. 

This is what Aldrich wrote to a colleague, when 
Borah first came to Washington and was recom- 
mended for a place on the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate: 

“T have looked him up,” wrote Aldrich, approv- 
ing the assignment, “and I find that he is attorney 
for seven different corporations.” 

Aldrich retains the honor of being the first con- 
servative Republican statesman to jump to a wrong 
conclusion about Borah. The years have brought 
him company. 


He appears, Borah, for the first time in the head- 
lines of the eastern press in three quite different 
roles—all in the same year 1907: 


1. Defending himself, in the courts of Idaho, 
against much the same sort of litigation which has 
recently overtaken his colleague, Wheeler. 

2. Prosecuting, on behalf of the government, 
and with Clarence Darrow as defendant's counsel, 
the case of the State of Idaho vs. William Haywood 
(late commissar of a province on the edge of Turk- 
estan) for the murder of Governor Steunenberg. 

3. Booming as an available candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States, while his candidate 
was still a member of the Cabinet, a conservative 
statesman with whom he was due to lunch often and 
break many times, William Howard Taft. 

These are all pertinent facts and instructive facts 
in Borah’s record: facts dating back before the fam- 
ous fight on the League of Nations, and the cele- 
brated resolution for a conference on navies, and the 
days when, in 1912, Borah almost left the party to 
go with Roosevelt, and the days when, in 1920, 
Borah almost left the party to go with Johnson, and 
the days when, in 1924, Borah almost left the party 
to go with LaFollette, and the days when, in 1925, 
Borah was unquestionably going by himself. 

Let us consider first, however, the case of Borah 
and the professional gambler who sat beside the 
window in the day-coach. 


William E. Borah started for the Senate when 
his father presented him with two lambs, three pigs, 
and a yearling colt. 

He was a Middle Westerner at the outset. He 
was born on a farm near Fairfield, Wayne County, 
Illinois, in 1865. His father and mother were Ken- 
tuckians. He left the farm when, with his father’s 
gift, he was able to sell the lambs, the pigs, and the 
yearling colt for enough money to enter an academy 
at Enfield, Illinois. Thence he proceeded to the 
University of Kansas, where, with such odd chores 
as waiting on table to earn his way, he took a law 
degree. He was admitted to the Kansas bar in 
1889, at the age of twenty-four. 

For a year and a half he practiced law in Lyons, 
Kansas. Then Kansas began to be too crowded for 
one whose need was elbow-room, and he started west. 


The Pullman car had been invented, but Borah 
traveled in a day-coach. Reports generally agree 
that his seat-mate the first night out was a salesman 
for a harvesting machinery company whose opinions 
carried little weight. The salesman for the harvest- 
ing machinery company recommended Portland. 

Reports also generally agree that the seat-mate 
for the second night was a more personable figure: 
a professional gambler whose instinct told him to 
avoid professional relations with the sharp-eyed, 
shocky-haired young traveler beside him, and talk 
boom towns instead. 
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This second night’s companion recommended 
Boise as a stopping-place: Boise, the capital of a 
thriving state which had entered the union as re- 
cently as the year before. 

Borah left the train at Boise. He has described 
himself, in one of his interviews, as alighting at the 
station with $16.69. He had also described himself 
as having been willing, at the time, to push farther 
west—except for the fact that no $16.69 would 
have been left had he gone on. 

It is possible that if he had gone farther, and set 
himself up in a state with wider legal opportunities, 
like Oregon or Washington, Borah would not have 
been tempted, later, into politics. 

Quite possibly, had the $16.69 been $66.69, 
French statesmen of the present generation would 
have lived and died without hearing the strange 
word Idaho; and Koreans, East Indians, Filipinos, 
Esthonians, Finns, and Abyssinians would have lost 
in Washington one of their best opportunities to 
plead the rights of self-determination. 


Borah settled in Boise in 1891. He was married 
in 1895 to Miss Mamie McConnell of that city. He 
practiced law. He acquired authority to represent 
several mining firms and lumber companies as coun- 
sel—the first of those mining firms and lumber com- 
panies which Senator Aldrich was to count with 
satisfaction on seven fingers, later on. 

Meantime, while the affairs of law still left him 
time, Borah flirted intermittently with politics. 


The first flirtation was swift, violent and unpro- 
ductive. 

Borah appears, the year after his marriage, offer- 
ing himself for the first time as a candidate for 
public office, in a campaign for a seat in the House 
of Representatives. 

It is a fact unrecorded in his brief biographical 
essays for Who’s Who and the Directory of Con- 
gress that in 1896 Borah presented himself to the 
electorate of Idaho not as a Republican but as a 
Silver-Republican, carrying, as well as it could be 
carried, the torch of McKinley in one hand, the 
torch of Bryan in the other. 

It is a further unrecorded fact that Borah finished 
second in this contest, polling 8,900 votes to 13,500 
for his opponent, one James Gunn. 

Borah was not beaten because he was too strong 
a Silver man for Idaho in 1896, but because he was 
not strong enough. Idaho went Democratic-Popu- 
list by a vote of four to one. Borah, losing, led his 
ticket. 


The law practice flourished. Borah achieved and 
developed a friendship with the Governor of Idaho, 
Steunenberg, which brought him into the courts for 
the first time as a prosecutor of the public's cases. 
When the Coeur d’Alene trials began in 1899, 
Borah was chosen by the Governor to handle the 
state’s cases. He was indisputably in the public eye 
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by this time, and by the narrow margin of four votes 
missed in 1903 being sent by the Idaho Legislature 
(this, of course, was in the days when the state 
legislature did the choosing) to Washington as a 
member of the Senate. 

It is said that he could have been elected had he 
been willing to pledge himself to several commit- 
ments. 


Borah refused to commit himseH. It was already 
an article of faith with him, apparently, to play a 
lone hand and let the future mind itself. There 
occurred about this time, in 1905, to be exact, one 
of those incidents which casts light on Borah’s 
highly personal methods. 

The incident concerns Jim Quarles, shortstop on 
the Boise baseball team. 

Quarles was a negro, an excellent fielder, and a 
fair batsman: one of a handful of his race who had 
journeyed as far as Idaho in 1905, and one of a 
very small number who could handle throws to 
second base. 

Quarles journeyed one day from Boise to the 
neighboring town of Nampa with the Boise baseball 
team. 

There was a hot game in Nampa, followed by a 
row. Quarles was the centre of the row. A police- 
man interfered. Quarles shot him. This news was 
telephoned to Borah by a friend, who added that 
there had been a good deal of excitement in the 
town, but that Quarles was in jail and the excite- 
ment dying down. 

An hour before midnight, however, the friend 
telephoned again: to say, this time, that the town 
was surging, and that without some interference 
Quarles would certainly be lynched within an hour. 

Borah dressed. He was not a state official with 
responsibility for this affair; but he was an inter- 
ested citizen. While dressing he telephoned his 
friend, the Governor, and arranged to have an en- 
gine and two cars run to Nampa as a special train. 
It is the interesting part of the story that on the trip 
to Nampa he thought of going through the cars and 
pulling the window-curtains down. 

Nampa is twenty miles. At Nampa the train ran 
into the mob before the jail. Borah tried to talk 
from the top of a drygoods box and found himself 
howled down. He tried another drygoods box and 
found himself howled down again. He climbed the 
steps of the jail, and while the mob was hacking at 
the stones in which a row of bars was set, had a 
momentary lull in which to face the crowd. 

“You men,” he shouted, “want to understand 
that we are not going to permit you to disgrace the 
state. We are here to prevent lynch law. We are 
going to do it peacefully if we can, but by force if 
we have to. That train is loaded with militia.” 


Quarles went back to Boise in the smoker. 
Times without number Borah has used that empty 
train. 
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The margin, in 1903, by which Borah missed elec- 
tion to the Senate was a narrow margin. His chance 
came four years later. In 1907, when Rooseveit 
was President of the country and the talk in Wash- 
ington was talk of trusts, when Charles Evans 
Hughes was Governor of New York and Woodrow 
Wilson was President of Princeton and Calvin Cool- 
idge was about to be inaugurated Mayor of the city 
of Northampton, Borah was elected to the Senate in 
the place of a Democratic member named Dubois, 
who had been in and out of Congress several times. 

The same year, Borah fought the Haywood case 
and defended himself against a charge of conspiracy 
to defraud the government. 


Haywood stood indicted, in 1907, with complicity 
in the murder of ex-Governor Steunenberg in the 
course of a mine war in Idaho. Clarence Darrow 
defended Haywood, and insisted that an attempt 
was being made to frame an unpopular labor leader 
for a crime of which he had no knowledge. Borah 
prosecuted the case, insisted that there was no doubt 
of Haywood’s guilt, and denied that the state's 
attack was an attack on labor. 

Feeling ran high. At its height there occurred an 
incident not common in the record of such cases. 

It is not an important incident, but it is interesting. 
Borah was reading from an attack on Steunenberg 
in the miners’ union papers. He observed that the 
name of Roosevelt was linked with that of Steunen- 
berg as a “hireling and traitor.” 

Roosevelt was President. It was a moment made 
to order for a prosecutor on the make. 

Borah walked over to Darrow’s table and pointed 
out the paragraph. “This jury is Republican,” he 
said to Darrow. ‘I won't read the rest.” 


Borah lost his case. Haywood was acquitted in 
July after a long wrangle in the jury. Borah went 
from Haywood’s prosecution to his own defense. 

He was accused, Borah, of violating the provis- 
ions of a stone and timber law designed to prevent 
the taking out of land (Idaho was a land grant 
state) for purposes of speculation. It was Borah’s 
contention that this law was so administered as to 
make it a public nuisance. “The government,” he 
said, “makes a man swear that he doesn’t take land 
on speculation, and the government’s agents con- 
strue this to mean that he must not take it with a 
view to selling it.” Borah’s friends described him 
as indicted through the efforts of political opponents. 
The trial of the case was prompt, and as a prelude 
to a career in national politics, interesting. 

1. Borah refused to take technical advantage of 
the statute of limitations or of any other statute. 

2. He was the only witness in his own behalf. 

3. His evidence ran away with him and he read 
a lecture to the jury. 

4. The crowd in the court-room applauded him. 

5. The judge warned the crowd to stop applaud- 
ing him. 
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6. The jury was out long enough to count ten. 

7. It brought in a verdict of Not Guilty. 

8. Three churches rang their bells and the fire 
department made a demonstration running through 


the principal streets of Boise, terminating at the 


Hotel Idaho, whither Borah had been escorted by 
a brass band playing “Hail to the Chief’ and sev- 
eral hundred citizens blowing whistles. 


That celebration was really Borah’s send-off. A 
few days later he was entrained for Washington to 
attend his first Senate session. 

Of the journey east, in the fall of 1907, one cir- 
cumstance is worth remarking. 1907 was the year 
before a national election. Wise men within both 
parties were choosing candidates. There was one 
member of the Cabinet, at this time, distinguished 
for his friendship with the President. 

“Secretary Taft is very popular in Idaho and in 
the west generally,” was the word which Borah 
brought to the reporters who interviewed him on his 
way to Washington. ‘Out there we believe that he 
is a big man in more ways than one. . Taft senti- 
ment is unquestionably strong in Idaho. . . . ”’ 

Next year, in company with Boies Penrose, T. 
Coleman duPont and other young cadets in the 
Republican party, Borah served on the Taft Cam- 
paign Committee as one of Frank H. Hitchcock's 
first lieutenants. 


Taft, of course, was elected; and it was under the 
Presidency of Taft that Borah spent four of his 
first six years in Washington. 

Different facts will strike different observers. 
One fact is pertinent even in the briefest sketch of 
Borah’s record: 

Here, a man young in the Senate at forty-four, 
serving his first term under a conservative adminis- 
tration whose spokesmen on the floors of Congress 
were such aggressively conservative figures as Gall- 
inger, Penrose, Platt, Tawney, Cannon—Borah had 
already achieved, by 1909, the faculty of breaking 
bread with a President at one o'clock and attacking 
the President’s favorite legislation a little after 
three. 

Social note from Washington, August 3, 1909: 

“Mr. Borah lunched today at the White House 
with President Taft.” 

Congressional note from Washington, same day, 
same year: 

“Among those rebel Republican Senators oppos- 
ing President Taft's tariff bill are Senators Nelson, 
Burkett, Borah—” 

Lunches at one end of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
skirmishes at the other end went forward inter- 
mittently throughout four years. 


The spectacle of Borah (square, brown and act- 
ive) following the leadership of Taft (round, white 
and sedate) is the spectacle of an insurgent quarrel- 
ling at every turn with a conservative, and managing 
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despite that fact to remain on terms of personal 
friendship. 

Borah was an eager partisan, in the years from 
1908 to 1912, of many things which Taft was cool 
about. 

He was interested in union labor. He introduced 
a resolution to investigate the hours of labor in the 
steel plants, did the investigating for himself, and 
found that a twelve-hour day was “cruel, if not 
brutal.” 

He was interested in the control of industry. The 
line of cleavage which he held in politics in 1910 
was the line “between those who think industrial 
questions will be worked out in themselves and those 
who believe there must be control of large industries 
and governmental legislation.” 

He was interested in scuttling a reactionary tariff. 
“Before this debate is done,” he told the Senate in 
1911, “I shall bring into this chamber for revision 
every section of the Payne-Aldrich bill.” 

He was interested in Lorimer. It was his amend- 
ment, in June 1910, which sought to introduce after 
the word “investigate” the word “immediately.” 

He was interested in sugar. In 1909 and 1910 he 
laid the foundations of that knowledge of the sugar 
trust which later served him in his attack on Mr. 
Warren. 


None of these things interested Taft. At least, if 
they interested him it was only because they bothered 
him. 

Yet Borah remained on terms of intimacy with 
Taft, apparently as well liked as any visitor in the 
White House. 

He was not infrequently described as “‘a particu- 
lar adherent of President Taft's’ (see, for ex- 
ample, New York World of March 14, 1909). 

He was talked of as Vice-Presidential candidate 
to run with Taft in 1912. 

He was reported by the Associated Press (De- 
cember 3, 1911) to possess in so large measure the 
confidence of Taft that Taft was considering him 
for an appointment to the Supreme Court as suc- 
cessor to the late Justice Harlan. 

There is a phrase from Merton of the Movies 
which does not fit badly. As long ago as 1909 it 
began to be Borah’s very special faculty to provide 
Republican Presidents with a best friend and se- 
verest critic. 


It comes to this, perhaps: Borah possesses the 
ability (comparatively rare in American politics) so 
to narrow political controversy as to fight on points 
of special interest without seeking a reward in 
exile. 

That is a quality (useful or otherwise) which is 
inexplicable to many of his colleagues and miakes 
him a somewhat lonely figure in the Senate. The 
Senate is gregariously minded. 


Could it have been foretold, as long ago as 1908, 
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that when the great schism came in 1912 Borah 
would not leave the party? 

Borah alternately lunched with Taft and fought 
his bills from 1908 to 1912. He was still on terms 
of friendship in the White House when he an- 
nounced, in March of 1912, that with Roosevelt's 
social views he had more in common than he had 
with Taft's, and that he would support Roosevelt at 
the convention. He could still lunch with the Presi- 
dent when he wired his state organization (March 
27, 1912): “Personal friends supporting Taft 
have told me that my stand against the President 
will endanger my personal interests. Perhaps this 
is true but it does not change the situation.” 


Three months later, in one of Chicago’s hottest 
Junes, Borah came to the famous steam-roller con- 
vention as a partisan of Roosevelt. 

The battle ended swiftly. It will be remembered 
that Taft was renominated on the first ballot, after 
the real fight had come on the seating of delegates. 

Roosevelt bolted. Johnson bolted. The first 
Progressive convention was set for early August. 

And Borah? 

Borah denied that he would leave the party. He 
also denied that he would give his active support 
to Taft. 

“I doubt,” he said, “if the speeches | propose to 
make would be acceptable to the National Com- 
mittee.” 

On July 2, a few days after the battle at Chi- 
cago, Borah called at the White House for a chat 
with Taft. 


Borah did not leave the party. Neither did he 
abandon his dissatisfaction with the party’s meth- 
ods. “I said before the Chicago convention as well 
as after it,” he explained, in August, “that I was not 
going with any third party movement. But I say 
with equal positiveness that I am going to advocate 
progressive policies, as 1 have been advocating them 
for years. I shall not permit myself to feel any 
restraint in continuing the fight because | am not 
leaving the party. 

“T expect, however, to pass my time in Idaho until 
election.” 


Borah passed his time in Idaho. He was still in 
Idaho when Roosevelt toured that state for votes 
six weeks before election. Roosevelt invited him to 
lunch aboard his train. Borah and Roosevelt dis- 
cussed chances. 

How he voted in 1912, and whether the practice 
of advocating progressive principles within a con- 
servative party demands a vote for the principles or 
a vote for the party, nobody knows. One fact may 
be interesting. 

Nine years after all of this was over, nine years 
after Roosevelt had made his last campaign, and 
nine years after the Progressive party's days were 
ended, the name of William Howard Taft came 
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quietly before the Senate as a Presidential nomina- 
tion for the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Taft was confirmed in the Senate by 60 to 4. 

One vote of the four against was Watson's (the 
Georgia Watson’s) who voted against everything. 
One vote was Hiram Johnson’s. One vote was La 
Follette’s. One vote was Borah’s. 


The party of Taft from within whose ranks 
Borah was advocating progressive principles in 1912 
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is today the party of Coolidge. The party has not 
changed. But then, neither has Borah. 

“| have remained in my party,” he said a year 
or two ago, “for the reason that I have been just as 
free in it as | would have been in any other.”’ 

And that claim, as claims go in politics, is toler- 
ably well sustained by a long record. 

CHARLES MERz. 

(Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series of 


three articles.) 


What Next in Germany ? 


AVING just returned from Europe after 
H some wecks of study of the German situ- 
ation just prior to the Presidential election, 
there are certain phases of the problem which seem 
to me either ignored or misunderstood in America 
as in most of the Allied countries. Laying aside 
those inevitable prejudices growing out of the War, 
the suspicions which are based upon the past, dis- 
missing the wholly unfounded belief that the mass 
of the German people remains what we at least be- 
lieved it to have been in 1914 and the following war 
years, and the similarly erroneous conception that 
for all Germans the Republic is no more than a sham, 
a cover for new war preparations, there is still a 
phase of the situation—lI think the most important 
phase—which escapes American appreciation. 
The real difficulty in Germany and the true dan- 
ger to the Republic does. not lie in the unanimity of 
Germans, but rather in their fatal and traditional 
differences. If the struggle between the Republic 
and the Monarchy were the single conflict, the 
chances are that the Monarchy would be perma- 
nently lost, as every election result, including the 
last, has demonstrated that the sum of the anti- 
Monarchical votes is in excess of the Monarchical. 
What makes the situation complicated and dan- 
gerous is the fact that the conflict between Republic 
and Monarchy is mixed up with the struggle be- 
tween Capital and Labor, and that the Republican 
parties are hopelessly divided themselves on this 
second issue. Thus if the Socialist party, which is 
the largest single element in the Weimar Bloc, is 
patently the party of Labor pure and simple, the 
other two elements, the Democrats and the Catho- 
lic Centre, are divided within their own ranks on the 
question, since both contain capitalists as well as 
workingmen. Thus agreeing with the Socialists on 
the issue of the Republic, both of these parties 
are separated from the Socialists very widely on 
economic issues. The very alliance of the two Bour- 
geois parties with the Socialists is itself unnatural. 
And I ignore the religious differences, which play an 
important part, as the recent election showed. 
By contrast, the two parties which make up the 
Right and are Monarchical, namely the National- 
ists and the People’s Party, are both Capitalistic in 


sympathies, the Nationalists representing the great 
landowners and the old nobility, while the People’s 
Party is almost exclusively the party of Big Business 
and of the great industrialists. The Socialists, who 
are the enemies of the Nationalists for political rea- 
sons, are quite as much the foes of the People’s 
Party for economic reasons. 

The present Luther-Stresemann Cabinet in Ger- 
many represents the very skillful attempt of the 
People’s Party, under the guidance of Stresemann, 
to control the Right group, that is, to make the real 
issue for the immediate future economic, and draw 
to itself support from the Bourgeois Republican 
Parties, retaining the assistance of the Nationalists. 

But the fundamental basis of any such alliance 
must be the pursuance of domestic and foreign 
policies which will enable Big Business to prosper, 
to regain foreign markets, to put Germany economi- 
cally back where she was in 1914. And to accom- 
plish this the first prerequisite is the maintenance and 
expansion of foreign confidence in Germany. And 
the obvious corollary is that for the time being the 
Republic must be maintained. 

Thus the Luther-Stresemann Cabinet undertook 
to impose a truce in the matter of Republic versus 
Monarchy. It set forth quite rationally that any 
restoration at the present hour, while the Rhineland 
is occupied by Allied troops, would be mere folly, 
that it would lead only to prolonged occupation and 
to the ruin of German commercial prospects abroad, 
just as it might well lead to domestic disorder. In 
a word, it said to the Nationalists, ‘You can’t have 
a restoration now without ruining everything, there- 
fore put that issue aside and work with us to restore 
German prosperity and prestige, to get foreign 
loans and to procure the evacuation of German soil. 
Later your time will surely come.” 

This policy, quite obviously intelligent, was ex- 
pressed in the adoption of the Dawes Report under 
the pressure of the Industrialists, who did procure 
the necessary Nationalist votes. It was also ex- 
pressed in the proposals made by Stresemann to 
France and to England for mutual guarantee pacts. 
Stresemann recognized quite clearly that no evacua- 
tion and no real adjustment was possible until 
France felt secure, and what he offered in reality 
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was a German promise to resign all eventual am- 
bitions with respect of Alsace-Lorraine. 

This policy of political détente with France had a 
very favorable reception in London, and despite out- 
ward signs I can testify of my own knowledge that 
it had also made a very profound impression in 
Paris. France, still measurably dominated by her 
fear of ultimate German attack, and suspicious be- 
cause Stresemann was unable—and unwilling, as a 
German—to give similar assurances as to Poland, 
was none the less in a mood to discuss the German 
proffer. Moreover, this French readiness was in- 
creased greatly when, at the first turn of the presi- 
dential election, the Republican candidates received 
more votes than the Nationalist. This was accepted 
as proof of the vitality of the Republican sentiment, 
and even the Paris Temps commented favorably on 
the result and its significance. 

But precisely at this moment the Nationalists 
suddenly rejected the Luther-Stresemann program 
and policy, dropped their doomed candidate, and 
named Hindenburg, believing that the personal pop- 
ularity of the old Marshal would enable ther to win 
the election, as proved to be the case. But in doing 
this they upset all the work of Luther and Strese- 
mann, destroyed what had been gained abroad, 
alarmed France, disconcerted Britain, and precipi- 
tated the issue between Republic and Monarchy. 

Now this is the point to which we have come. 
Luther and Stresemann, the People’s Party, looked 
with disappointment and even with disgust upon the 
Nationalist maneuvre. But they had to choose be- 
tween going over to their enemies, the Socialists, or 
staying with their natural allies, the Nationalists. 
Doubtless Stresemann hoped that Hindenburg 
would be beaten, and his support was lukewarm. 
But he had to follow his party, which made its de- 
cision on economic issues and supported Hinden- 
burg, making his victory possible. 

But after election the old question is raised: 
What are the Nationalists going to do now? Will 
they submit to the procrastinating policy of Luther 
and Stresemann, permitting foreign negotiations to 
go forward, allowing the Republic te stand unchal- 
lenged, confining their activities to undermining it 
secretly? Or will they follow the Hindenburg coup 
by another overt act which shall further disturb opin- 
ion abroad and inflame domestic political passions ? 

Again, assuming that Stresemann is able to re- 
sume his foreign operations with Nationalist ap- 
proval, to reopen the discussion of security pacts 
with France—and France remains apprehensive, 
alarmed, declines to agree to the evacuation of the 
Cologne Zone, insists upon new German concessions 
because of German violations of the disarmament 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles—how long 
will the extreme Nationalists sit quiet under such a 
situation, and how long before they will do some- 
thing giving France further cause for apprehension? 

Moreover, for the Nationalists there is the con- 
stant danger that what happened in France after 
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1870 may occur in Germany after 1918, namely 
that the Republic may endure. Waiting ten years 
until the armies of occupation have gone and Ger- 
man economic restoration is complete, risks permit- 
ting the Republic to establish itself. So far it is 
only associated with domestic misery and foreign 
humiliation, but in ten years, if prosperity and pres- 
tige are regained under the Republic, may it not last? 

I assume that a majority of the People’s Party are 
Monarchists, at least in principle, but they are busi- 
ness men in fact, and if they stand with the Nation- 
alists as conservatives in matters of business, yet 
they run obvious dangers if the Nationalists control 
the situation and undertake extreme policies, which 
may compromise business recovery. Yet the Na- 
tionalists, who are Monarchists before all else, run 
patent perils if they let the business men restore 
prosperity under the Republic. 

ow, as I see it, the present issue in Germany 
is not between Republic and Monarchy; it is be- 
tween business and royalist. If business regains the 
upper hand, then we shall have the struggle over the 
form of government adjourned for an indefinite 
period, for a decade perhaps. But if the Monarch- 
ists retain control, undertake to exploit the Hinden- 
burg victory, then we are likely to have relatively 
immediate disastrous complications abroad and dis- 
turbances at home in Germany. 

The Luther-Stresemann calculation was of a 
Bourgeois Bloc, made up of representatives of the 
Democratic, Centre and People’s Party, in associa- 
tion with the Nationalists and in obvious conflict 
with the Socialists and Communists, but with the 
struggle kept on economic lines and the issue of the 
form of government adjourned. This was the only 
present basis of alliance between the Centre and 
Democratic parties, which are Republican, and the 
Nationalist which is Monarchical. In this combina- 
tion the People’s Party was to hold the balance. 

But in nominating Hindenburg and electing him, 
the Nationalists upset the whole combination. They 
threw the Centre and Democrats back into associa- 
tion with the Socialists, and they ditched the chances 
of success of Stresemann’s foreign negotiations, par- 
ticularly with France. Now their next and unmis- 
takable step would be to exploit the failure of fur- 
ther Stresemann negotiations abroad and the pro- 
longation of French and British occupation of the 
Cologne Zone, to arouse German patriotic passion. 

This is, perhaps, good strategy from the Nation- 
alists’ point of view, but it is suicidal from the 
point of view of Big Business. To forestall such 
maneeuvres, Stresemann and Luther must now rely 
upon success in their foreign negotiations, upon ob- 
taining a speedy evacuation of the Cologne Zone; 
if they fail in this, then they would seem to have 
played their last card, and the temporary supremacy 
of the People’s Party will be at an end. But until 
their failure is complete, the issue between Republic 
and restoration is in abeyance. 

FRANK H. Simonps. 
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The Dancing Bear 


E lesson might have been learned after 
the Hard Cider Campaign of 1840, when 
a political party without an issue and with 
only a mediocre candidate got itself elected by 
wheeling log cabins and rolling cider barrels through 
the streets of an America eager for any sort of a 
substitute for reality. By 1876 it was fairly well 
established that the temperance principles of one 
candidate availed more than the intellectual pre- 
eminence of his opponent, and in 1896 the “free 
silver’’ buncombe of Bryan was brought to naught 
only by the even more preposterous buncombe of 
the McKinley campaign with its hysterical predic- 
tions of disaster. The insincerities of 1920 and 
1924 are of too recent and painful memory to re- 
quire amplification; but they, too, point to the truth 
of our major premise, which is, if I have not stated 
it, that you can—with enough money and a good 
press agent—fool enough of the people all of the 
time. 

Despite these manifold and convincing examples 
of the ease with which the masses are persuaded 
to accept the worse for the better reason, conserva- 
tives have, until very recently, distrusted democracy. 
The initiative, referendum and recall struck terror 
to the conservative soul, so that even Roosevelt's 
glittering generalities on these matters seemed evi- 
dence of the reddest radicalism, with God-knew- 
what malign intent against the Constitution of the 
United States. It was assumed in those dimly dis- 
tant days that, once all sorts of people were allowed 
to vote on all sorts of questions with ballots a foot 
and a half long, the end had come for honest capita! 
and individual enterprise; that Red Revolution 
would stalk through the streets unchallenged; and 
that Business, Religion, True Principles and the 
Home would be forced to sit annually in anxious 
dread while the people passed their Fool Legisla- 
tion. On this basis, those assumed to represent 
the Interests fought every extension of popular gov- 
ernment, direct election of United States senators, 
suffrage for women, the direct primary. Millions 
of words and doubtless millions of dollars were 
spent in the opening years of this century to hinder 
the advance of these “revolutionary ideas.” It can 
hardly be a secret now that the people who put up 
the money and made the speeches are wondering 
why they went to so much trouble. 

At any rate, it is no secret in Great Britain, where 
the Conservative Party is on the verge of embrac- 
ing the referendum as a leading feature of its re- 
form program, and as a means of forestalling revo- 
lution! Indeed, Mr. Stanley Baldwin would almost 
surely have adopted the referendum—which Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Root used to view with such grave 
concern—had he not feared a concentration of Lib- 
eral and Labor opposition! On this point the Con- 


servative London Spectator is very earnest indeed: 

“In our opinion,” says that dignified weekly, “the 
government ought to give a definite pledge that 
there shall be no further appeal to the country until 
this necessary constitutional change (the referen- 
dum) has been made. We are a democracy, but 
what could be more undemocratic than that the final 
Court of Appeal should not be the people them- 
selves? There is dangerous talk about restoring 
powers to the House of Lords—powers which 
would be unnecessary if the Poll of the People be- 
came a part of our Constitution.” 

Perhaps the plain facts about the harmlessness 
of the Proletariat have never been more plainly 
stated, but The Spectator ceases to be frank in its 
elaboration of the principle: 

“The only simple and effective plan . . . is to 
refer legislation directly to the people themselves. 
‘Do you, or do you not, want this bill which has 
passed through all stages of Parliament to become 
law?’ That is the question which the referendum 
puts. It is nonsense to say that a man or woman 
who is intelligent enough to choose a member of 
parliament is not intelligent enough to answer that 
simple question.” 

What the editor of The Spectator means, whether 
he knows it or not, is that a voter is intelligent 
enough to answer that simple question when he has 
the Daily Mail and the Times and the Daily Tele- 
graph and the weeklies to tell him how to answer 
it. Against the hue and cry which these champions 
of right thinking would raise in behalf of the “right 
side” of every referendum, what chance would, say, 
Mr. MacDonald’s late cabinet have to pass a single 
measure? The Campbell trial and the alleged 
Zinoviev note taught the British Conservatives and 
the “interests” not to fear the British elector. He 
is a good old dog. Sound the call of the pack and 
he can be trusted. No wonder that, as The Spec- 
tator puts it, “Socialists hate the referendum like 
the plague because they know it probably means 
an end to all revolutionary schemes. The vast 
majority, as has been proved over and over again, 
are not revolutionary. But the very fact that revo- 
lutionaries loathe and fear the referendum is the 
very reason why a Unionist government should 
make a point of adding it to the Constitution. One 
of the cardinal rules of business safety is to insure 
yourself against a great risk when you have the 
power to do it. Revolution is the kind of in- 
cendiarism against which the country ought to 
take out a good, safe and comprehensive policy. 
That policy is to be found in the Poll of the 
People.” 

If, after having actually experienced one Labor 
government, the English Conservatives have learned 
that elementary political truth, why have we not 
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learned it here? All the stuffing about ‘“revolu- 
tion” and “incendiarism”’ aside, the lesson so ably 
set forth in The Spectator is simply that the People 
would rather purr thah scratch—and that you can 
hire competent “publicity men” to say “Nice kitty, 
kitty” to the People for about $125 a week. In 
America we have a hundred demonstrations of this 
immutable truth for every one which England can 
produce. Humiliating memories of the sovereign 
American People gathering themselves under the 
wing of the late Mr. Harding to escape the wrath 
of a bogus and assiduously concocted “‘super-state,”’ 
and of the same sovereign American People four 
years later fleeing to the Republican Party, oil and 
all, lest Mr. La Follette destroy the Constitution, 
are fresh in the minds of all. We need not dis- 
cuss them, save to emphasize the complete lack of 
foundation in fact for the supposition that the Peo- 
ple are dangerous. As a prominent Republican 
consulting engincer of ihe campaign said, “Feed em 
this Constitution stuff, and they'll forget all about 
Oil!’ They did. And in my own state of Con- 
necticut a man of relatively slight ability and one 
without favor except in a small political machine 
has been elected to the United States Senate be- 
cause his campaign managers were successful in con- 
vincing my fellow citizens that his opponent, Mr. 
Hamilton Holt, was a “pacifist” because he made 
speeches in behalf of Mr. Taft’s League to Enforce 
Peace! So much for the intelligence of the Aver- 
age Voter. 

What are we to do about it? Nothing? The 
“civilized minority” cannot hope to compete effect- 
ually with the publicity man backed by millions, the 
chattering Press, the tepid radio, the insolent politi- 
cian busy with “giving the people what they want.” 
Like the Gospel, “sweetness and light” are free to 
all, but choice is also free, and since it is being made 
so devilishly easy to choose the cheap, the insincere, 
the meretricious, the ugly, the ex parte and the 
selfish way, men of taste may have to derive such 
pleasures as they can from the spectacle of their 
fellows cavorting to the tune of their exploiters and 
crying down those who would bring them salvation. 
The folly of mankind is no new thing, and new 
manifestations of it need not upset the cosmos of 
the disciplined thinker. There is irony in the fact 
that the age yf inventions which was to accomplish 
man’s awakening is being used so widely the more 
efficiently to waft him to sleep. It is tragic that 
man should use his new and greater liberty more 
irrevocably to bind his own chains, and that he 
should regard his enslavement as the dawn of a new 
paradise attests the potency of the modern indus- 
trial Circe’s magic wand. Nevertheless, tragedy is 
not altogether without entertainment, and the spec- 
tacle of Prometheus has doubtless given pleasure to 
many who wrest a philosophy from a relentless uni- 
verse. From Socrates to Matthew Arnold and be- 
yond, the problem of civilized man has been the 
same. Man’s battle with his destiny is a one-sided 
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affair and always has been. That he is now physi- 
cally more comfortable than he has ever been before 
and that he can vote oftener are no small gains over 
the past, for they increase the physical stamina and 
self-respect of the race. These things are not to 
be despised. If man chooses to be a Christian 
slave, it is well that he should be a contented and 
comely one. If he can achieve contentment and 
comeliness by surrendering a critical capacity which 
he never had in exchange for greater economic 
security, and can count himself the most favored otf 
all ages becazse he can “get Schenectady,” it may be 
something has been gained. 

And yet, and yet . . . there are doubts. Are 
we so sure that we can leave the uncritical man, the 
majority of men, to be sated by etiquette books anc 
radio hog-wash, and retain for ourselves the right 
to civilization, independence, liberalism and the frec 
breath of intellect? Are we so sure that we havc 
guaranteed for ourselves the right to issue Jere- 
miads? Can we be certain that Demos, urged by 
every powerful agency to believe that Comfort is 
God and that Uniformity is his Prophet, will not 
take that Gospel to imply that those who say with 
Cyrano, “I stand—not high it may be—but alone” 
shall be put to the sword? Can we leave man, 
unreminded and unreproached, in his content to be 
a mob, and still be certain that we have preserved 
for ourselves the right to be individuals? Already 
sinister and powerful “interests” who fear and hate 
individuals, have boldly announced their confidence 
in the loyalty of the mob, should the order for a 
Holy War be given. Dark days are ahead, and ex- 
tinction or the cloister may yet be the alternative of 
those who refuse the challenge. 

Today our social order is criticized—extensively, 
rancorously and bitterly—but too many of the 
critics are content to laugh at the “hinds,” the 
“vokels” and the Babbitts, as if such cattle need be 
the concern of no civilized man. This is not so. 
We need a “passion for souls” to call us to the battl« 
for the preservation and spread of “culture,” toler- 
ance, decency and the critical spirit. The bravest 
Wesleyan zeal is the one thing which can save— 
not so much George F. Babbitt from the sloughs of 
Philistia—but you and me and even H. L. Mencken, 
from jail or hanging. We must burn with a tre- 
mendous passion for the evangelization of Demos 
or we shall lose our precious freedom to enjoy our 
own Evangel. Laodicean tepidity means the end 
for the mob, skilfully guic:d by mob masters and 
press agents of “interested Fallen Angels, can 
annihilate us if its savagery be not tamed. Before 
we retire to quiet esoteric libraries, there to amuse 
ourselves with our own wit and to delight in the 
clumsy cavortings of the great beast, it may be safer 
to draw his claws. Otherwise we shall remain 
perpetually at the mercy of whatever clever 
exploiter chooses to set him upon us in all his 
ferocity. 

FREDERIC NELSON. 
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Amy Lowell 


ie ONE of the essays on Tendencies in American 
Poetry Amy Lowell remarks: “It should be 
noticed that all the poets whom we have studied 
come of sturdy forebears, and this is particularly the 
case of those of the second and third stages of the 
movement. The energy which led their ancestors to 
war with physical conditions has enabled them to 
war with mental.” Of none of the group is this 
assertion truer than of Amy Lowell herself. She 
came of pioneer Puritan stock, of a family which has 
marked through successive bearers of the name the 
periods of development and culture through which 
the country has passed. The energy which in her 
ancestors and relatives went into war, religion, in- 
dustry, politics and education was in her transmuted 
into artistic enterprise. 

Out of their strength came forth beauty, not the 
fragile beauty of decay but beauty armed with 
strength for discovery and conquest. And she knew 
the secret of this strength in fixity of purpose and 
of position. In the same essay she notes: “Ameri- 
cans lose much in depth of character and mellow- 
ness of mind, by their nomadic habit of life. A per- 
son whose childhood has been a series of rapid ar- 
rivals and departures from hired lodgings never 
gains the peculiar tenderness that comes from roots 
long nourished in one soil.” Amy Lowell was of 
Massachusetts stock which had overcome the temp- 
tations of the pioneer. She was born in Brookline, 
within sight of Boston, and she lived in the midst 
of her family tradition, in the community to which 
her family had given so much. She herself escaped 
the more immediate temptation to remain fixed in 
that tradition of colonial distinction. In her the 
pioneering blood of her forebears surged again, 
though she was a pioneer in things of the mind. 
She stands as a flaming exception to the deca- 
dence of New England. “This is the real deca- 
dence,” she said, “to see through the eyes of 
dead men.” 

Amy Lowell’s genius was militant. She enjoyed 
leadership. Her frst volume of verse, A Dome of 
Many-Coloured Glass, it is true, contains few proph- 
ecies of innovation. It was a year or two later that 
she went to London, and associated herself with the 
group composed of Richard Aldington, H. D., John 
Gould Fletcher, D. H. Lawrence and F. S. Flint— 
a reminder of the Preraphaelite Brotherhood. By 
practice and precept she made Imagism a distinctive 
force in the general rebirth of poetry. She took 
upon herself the rdle of challenger, and with what 
joyous defiance she flung her gauntlet! At the 
same time she was the organizing spirit. Her 
criticism defined the aims of the school and her 
anthologies brought it recognition. By her studies 
of foreign influences in Six French Poets, and by her 
tracing of native developments in Tendencies in 
Modern American Poetry she gave the movement 
a place in the history of literature. She liked to 
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think of Edwin Arlington Robinson and Robert 
Frost, of Edgar Lee Masters and Carl Sandburg as 
its forerunners. Once in speaking of William 
Vaughn Moody, whose death in 1910 has left his 
fame somewhat overshadowed by the newer poetry, 
she said musingly: “I wonder if he could have kept 
us back.” But she was always the soul of generosity 
and tolerance. She cared far more for poetry than 
for any theory or school. Her devotion to Imagism 
and free verse was an expression of her belief in 
freedom, her desire to enlarge the bounds of poetry. 
All poets were her friends. She saw them through 
her critical intelligence and laughed at them and at 
herself in her Critical Fable; but she was instant and 
cordial in recognizing their gifts and loyal in up- 
holding them. If she wrote a chapter in the history 
of poetry she lived a greater one in the hearts of 
poets. 

Amy Lowell’s poetry is alive because she lived in 
it. It was her adventure and her passion, her real- 
ity infused with romance. In reading the creed of 
the Imagists as she wrote it, it is clear how it ex- 
presses point by point her own nature—her absorp- 
tion in reality, her artistic conscience, her love of 
freedom. ‘To use the language of common speech, 
but to employ always the exact word. ‘To create 
new rhythms—as the expression of new moods. To 
allow absolute freedom in the choice of subject. 
To present an image. To produce poetry that is 
hard and clear, never blurred nor _ indefinite.” 
Better rules for writing in general cannot be 
made. 

This self-expression is true of everything that she 
did. Her biography of Keats, that monumental 
work to which she gave what proved to be her last 
years in terrific toil for the memory of a great poet, 
is full of the same verve, the same eager zest, as 
her poetry. It is living biography because she lived 
the life of Keats after him. She began as a collector; 
in her hands old manuscripts became alive as the 
memorials of living men and a real experience; and 
then no pains were too great, no scrutiny was too 
minute, in tracing details and appraising them for 
the completion of the record. “It is a sort of 
pointilliste book,” she wrote; “I built up my effect 
by little touches.” Each was the result of living 
energy and loving thought through which it became 
vital. She came to have a sort of instinctive feeling 
for Keats’s experience as man and poet which led 
her into the higher ways of criticism. And she 
wrote of him directly out of herself. Anyone who 
knew her will hear the very tones of her voice in 
the energetic staccato of her sentences—perhaps 
particularly in that passage, now pathetically apt, 
in which she describes the difficulties of poetic com- 
position. This is the first thing to say of Amy 
Lowell: she lived and gave life. To her come home 
her own words to Lady Hamilton in Can Grande’s 
Castle: “What if lily-tongued dandies dip their pens 
in gall to jeer at you, your blood is alive.” 

Rosert Morss Lovett. 
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Washington Notes 


XCEPT that it shows a curious lack of candor and a 

species of vanity with which few have credited him, 

a little device of Mr. Coolidge to impress certain callers is 

unimportant. It is interesting chiefly because of its revela- 

tion of Presidential methods and the fact that it has been 

accepted at face value by all save a few of the more alert 
among the specially invited White House guests. 

In the last few months it has been not an infrequent thing 
for men of more or less prominence, specially invited by 
Mr. Coolidge, who come to Washington to talk with him, 
to leave after their conference greatly itnpressed with his 
grasp on the details of their own particular subject. 

“Why,” said one of them to me the other day, “he 
sprung certain figures on me that literally took my breath. 
I had no idea he had gone into the details of the thing so 
deeply or knew that much about it. We must be mistaken 
about the man.” ‘That sort of thing has happened with a 
dozen and more persons who have conferred with the Presi- 
dent on a dozen and more different subjects. 


A few of the Presidential callers—those with the more 
penetrating minds—have been able to see that the facts and 
figures concerning their particular subject, so glibly recited 
by Mr. Coolidge, had been recently learned by rote and 
were backed by neither genuine knowledge nor real inter- 
est. To these it was perfectly plain that the President, 
prior to their visit, had had someone on the White House 
staff—either the able, affable and efficient Mr. Welliver, 
or the equally able, affable and efficient Mr. Clark— 
carefully look up his subject and supply him with a set of 
pertinent facts and statistics in conveniently assimilable 
shape. 

That is, of course, not only an entirely proper procedure 
upon the part of the President, but it is the natural, sensible 
and logical thing for him to do. I cannot see how he could 
be criticised for so doing. It is, however, not quite so 
natural to commit these statistics to memory and casually 
drop them out in the course of conversation as if coming 
from his own profound knowledge of the subject. 

This is not written in the least as a criticism of the 
President. If he wants to impress his callers in that way, 
who am I to object? It is, however, amusing to those 
who know the procedure by which he is coached for his 
callers, to hear the uninitiated express their astonishment 
over the remarkable extent of the President’s information. 


One of the recent visitors at the White House was 
former Governor Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois. It is 
surprising to me that these writing gentlemen who so 
blithely speculate on the 1928 Republican Presidential pos- 
sibilities do not seem to realize that should anything occur 
to make Mr. Coolidge’s renomination inexpedient Gov- 
ernor Lowden would be a far more formidable contender 
for the nomination than Dawes, Borah or Hoover—the 
three men most frequently mentioned when the 1928 sub- 
ject is treated. 

To those who look beneath the surface, it is plain that 
Lowden has been campaigning ever since 1920, when he 
lost the nomination he should have had. A man like 
Lowden does not give up an ambition for the Presidency 
lightly. He stilf has plenty of time—and he knew exactly 
what he was about when he refused to let that Cleveland 
Convention nominate him for Vice-President last summer. 
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I fully expect to see him make another fight for the nom- 
ination in 1928, unless Coolidge again has it nailed down. 
If not 1928, 1932. He would not be too old, even for a 
seven-year wait. 

If anyone doubts all this, let him talk with some of the 
lowa, Kansas and Nebraska farm leaders, who drift in here 
from time to time, about what he is doing for the farmer. 
His is the one name to which they respond enthusiastically. 
He has given more time and attention to, and spent more 
money and labor over, agricultural problems than any other 
public man in the country. He is a man to watch, is 
Frank Lowden. 
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In the next session of Congress, the probabilities are that 
we shall hear almost as much about oil as we did in the 
last. Whether it results in anything or not, there seems 
every justification for it. 

I am told that Senator Walsh, of Montana, is loading up 
again this summer on the whole subject, particularly with 
reference to the developments that have occurred and the 
facts that have come to light since his investigation ended 
last year. There is a prospect, I hear, that the same Senate 
coalition which rejected Mr. Warren by a majority ot 
seven, may back Senator Walsh in another fight for a more 
thorough investigation. It is just the sort of issue upon 
which those who formed that anti-Warren coalition can 
again coalesce. 

Of course, if, in the next six months, the government can 
secure the re-indictment of Fall and Doheney, if it pushes 
its case with such determination, skill and spirit as to make 
the looters disgorge, if it punishes the men who corrupted 
a Cabinet official as well as the Cabinet official—if it can do 
that, then the necessity for another oil fight in the Senat« 
will have disappeared. 

If, however, the future is to be judged by the past, there 
seems extremely slight chance of these things being accom- 
plished in that length of time, or any other length of time. 
The general expectation is that no one will go to jail, the 
looters will keep the loot, and the government will be lucky 
to get back any part of its property. 


Whether the public can be aroused on this subject now 
is, in my opinion, extremely doubtful. It is too old a story. 
They remained cold when the thing was fresh and new. 
Why should one expect that public indignation can be 
stirred now, no matter what are the facts? It is shocking 
to contemplate the possible escape of all punishment of the 
men who participated in what will unquestionably appear 
in the school histories as one of the great frauds of our time, 
and it is hateful to think of those who conspired to bribe a 
member of the President’s Cabinet retaining their positions 
as respectable members of society, but what can be done 
about it? With a bored public so intent upon making 
money that it will not raise its eyes off the ground; with a 
partisan press that insists upon regarding every piece of 
evidence showing corruption as an effort to “embarrass the 
President” ; with a President who is unexcited in the face 
of corruption, and with our great figures in finance and 
business primarily interested not in making outcasts of the 
crooks, but in seeing that nothing of a “revolutionary 
nature,” calculated to “disturb business,” takes place—with 
conditions and things such as these, what are you going to 
do about it? 

T. R. B. 

Washington, D. C. 
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The Movie Director 


HERE are, at present, two distinct ways of taking 
(not of making) moving pictures, the difference be- 
tween them imposed by the economic contrast between 
America and Germany. The German way is to record as 
little as possible on the negative, to economize on “footage,” 
and to concentrate waste, if there must be waste, on the 
time and energy of director and players. The American 
way is to record everything on the negative, to record it 
four or five times, and to take for a picture which will 
actually show 6000 feet of film, from sixty to a hundred 
thousand feet of negative. According to rumor, Eric von 
Stroheim’s name leads all the rest, for his Greed came to 
New York, cut to the limit of the director’s endurance, in 
48,000 feet, at which point, as later at 24,000, von Stro- 
heim declared that there wasn’t a superfluous scene and 
nothing more could be omitted. By the law of averages 
he must have taken about three-quarters of a million feet 
of film for the ten thousand odd which were shown. 
Before her return to the gold standard, Germany could 
afford human material (paid in paper) and could not afford 
negative. The director, therefore, would keep his company 
ten extra days, rather than take a scene more than once. 
This inyposed on him a double burden: He had to know 
at the moment of taking each scene exactly where that scene 
would occur in the finished picture and in what relation 
to every other scene; and at the same time he had to take 
that scene once, and no more. (Ideally, once; actually some 
re-takes were always necessary.) The American director 
can, if he has any idea of pace and rhythm, which most have 
not, take the same scene slowly and rapidly, and working 
with the invaluable cutter, can choose the one which seems 
most suitable. He actually does take the same scene over 
and over, making corrections as he goes, and in the end can 
paste bits of each “take” together for his completed scene. 
Each of the two methods has advantages, -and each corre- 
sponds to one conception of the art of the movie. I should 
like to say at once that I am not in the business of defending 
the German product and that the assumption that all 
foreign films are made “for art” is to my personal knowl- 
edge bunk. Ufa is a commercial firm and undoubtedly made 
The Last Laugh for money as The Golem and the Siegfried 
films were made for money. The Germans have the ad- 
vantage simply of a population not corrupted, in regard to 
the movies, by ten years of films full of American ingenuity 
and totally lacking in imagination. The German method of 
taking pictures is adapted to the kind of film the German 
public cares to see, the kind in which Germany occasionally 
produces a masterpiece: it is the film which is conceived as 
as whole, with a specific theme, a unity of intention to 
which ministers variety of detail (and the Germans can 
learn from us a great deal about variety of incident and 
rapidity of action). It is also, this occasional masterpiece, 
the film which has a kind of structural rhythm of the whole, 
made up of parallel, similar or contrasting, internal 
rhythms. Quite apart from the technical virtuosity of The 
Last Laugh, the comprehended unity of the picture, built 
up of the diverse rhythms of action, was its outstanding 
merit. It showed itself in the pace of individuals and in the 
pace of the whole picture; and the one thing you could be 
sure of was that the director énew, at every moment, what 
the completed film was going to look like. (I have, of 
course, no certainty that Murnau did not waste film; the 
internal evidence is, however, all on the side of economy.) 
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The advantage of the American method is its extraordin- 
ary fluidity, its defiance of the irreparable. The German 
director rehearses his players until he attains-the desired 
efiect; he must have that desired effect in his mind's eye 
and must be able to keep his players to the sticking point 
when the camera does begin to record. The American 
director goes through the scene before the camera; he can 
take advantage of happy accidents and can try every varia- 
tion. Nor is that all. He can take scenes without any 
exceptional meditation over their meaning, because, with 
all his extra footage, he can build his story over again; a 
few of those singularly illogical subtitles we see can change 
any psychology and explain any situation. The American 
director, moreover, has to build up four or five major situa- 
tions in each feature film—one to every thousand feet. The 
last is the climax, and the others occur, carefully timed, to 
pacify and hold the attention of the patron who arrives 
in the middle of reel two and requires a punch instantly. 
The American director’s work, therefore, is largely a work 
of fragments, not of structural development, and for frag- 
ments his method of taking is the best. 


The work of preparing a story for the movies is generally 
divided between the adapter (or scenarist) and the continu- 
ity writer. The former takes the given story, play, or 
novel, and, making whatever changes seem advisable, pro- 
duces an extremely detailed story in which every scene and 
every situation is described and placed. The continuity 
writer is the technical expert who arranges this material 
schematically so that the director may “shoot from the 
script.” The director who shoots “away from’’ the script 
(who has hunches while the work is going on and changes 
the text by recording fresh scenes) is a great nuisance, as his 
interpolated scenes must eventually be incorporated into the 
main body of the film. It is obvious that a good director 
can be one of two things: an intelligent follower of what- 
ever script fate sends him, or a genius who will dictate the 
script himself, to the extent at least of giving it the impress 
of his style. In the first case the talent is really mechanical 
and may be redeemed by ingenuity. If he reads: “she shows 
signs of agitation” and turns that into a woman tearing a 
handkerchief, he will earn his pay; if a more subtle repre- 
sentation of that state of mind occurs to him, one fresher 
and perhaps even more pictorial, he may not. In neither 
case is he a director in the stage sense of the word, the artist 
who conceives the whole and creates the necessary and 
appropriate parts. This is the work of the second type— 
the director whose first labor is over the script (in Chaplin’s 
case it is, I believe, over the original story, and that is 
probably the ultimate goal) and who so clearly sees his 
finished product that he can follow his prepared outline 
without loss of energy and can concentrate on the best 
method of making visual the events and emotions which he 
has already composed and set into proper relations. 

There may be no specific relation between the economic 
restraint under which German directors have labored and 
the more satisfying films they have often produced. The 
German directors who have come to America and found 
thousands to spend where they spent tens, have not been 
so notably successful, although Lubitsch has made one film 
which in the industry itself is accounted a masterpiece. 
What seems certain is that sheer financial limitation has 
forced the German director to a closer study of what his 
medium can and cannot accomplish. It has not been in the 
power of a German director to wreck a few locomotives in 
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order to cover up a weak spot in his scenario, nor could he _ 


spend, to conquer America, some fifty thousand dollars in 
publicity artfully intended to withhold from the public the 
truth that he had made a stupid picture. He has been 
forced to rely on the instrument. 

It is to this discipline, rather than to the mere technique 
of German film-making, that I would like to see American 
directors submit themselves. Broadly conceived this would 
mean a re-valuation of themselves and of the material with 
which they work. They would have to begin thinking 
much earlier in the day and continue later into the night, 
for they would have to become scenarists, directors, and 
cutters, all together. They would have to think of what 
they want to get on the screen before thinking of the tech- 
nical means for getting it there. At present the American 
method concentrates on the way to show something sug- 
gested by the scenarist and as frequently as not rejected in 
the final cutting. The Germans, under the desperate com- 
pulsion to know every capacity of the camera, have actually 
surpassed us at times in making the camera expressive, i. ¢., 
in that very getting a thing on the screen which has been 
our sole preoccupation. One reason is that they have not 
attempted to force the camera to record ungrateful material. 
Assured in advance, and by their own labors, that the work 
they were asking the camera to do was actually in the prov- 
ince of the mechanism, they could perfect the mechanical 
detail as well as the artistic whole. We have, to be sure, 
been spared their bad films, and seen too many of our own 
mediocre ones; but we have seen enough of their good ones 
to suspect that they are on the right track. In sum it means 
only that those directors, of whatever nationality, who con- 
ceive of the film as a unit which must be subjected to the 
capacities of the camera, are the ones who will make the best 
films. That they will eventually also make the most 
popular ones is a private heresy of mine. It does, just now, 


remain to be proved. 
GiLBert SELDES. 


The Doom of Lulu 


HERE were a number of reasons why Wedekind’s 

Erdgeist, produced in New York as The Loves of 
Lulu, failed so completely of effectiveness. For one thing, 
it was inadequately acted; and for another, the translation 
used was so bad as to make it partially unintelligible. But 
even assuming a bad translation and an indifferent company, 
it is conceivable that something could have been done with 
it by playing it for melodrama. The really fatal feature 
of the performance was perhaps the inertia of the direction. 
Wedekind’s plays are hysterical and tense and should be 
hysterically and tensely played; but what one got at the 
Forty-ninth Street Theatre were murders, suicides and 
storms of passion performed like slowed-up moving pictures. 
The effect was indescribable: scenes of consternation and 
violence, like the suicide of the young artist at the end of 
the third act, went off so lackadaisically that they became 
meaningless and only made the audience laugh. 

In this, however, The Loves of Lulu scarcely offended 
worse than a good many other plays with better texts and 
better actors which have been lately seen in the serious 
theatre. The werst weakness of that theatre in New York 


seems to lie in its lack of energy. One is naturally far from 
wanting to belittle such producers as Arthur Hopkins, the 
Theatre Guild, the Neighborhood and the Provincetown 
Players: it is to their intelligence and taste that we are in- 
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debted for most of what is worth seeing nowadays. But 
their productions are haunted by a listlessness which makes 
some of their best things miss fire. One of the most con- 
spicuous victims of this treatment this season was James 
Joyce’s play Exiles at the Neighborhood Playhouse. Joyce 
no doubt has his deficiencies as a dramatist but from the 
production of Exiles at the Neighborhood it was a little 
hard to tell how serious these deficiencies were: the play 
was performed with a dreariness and a slowness which 
would have made anything seem boring. In reading Exiles, 
one had had the impression from the briefness and precision 
of most of the speeches that they were intended to be de- 
livered rather briskly; but at the Neighborhood the actors 
paused so long between them that one’s attention had a 
chance to wander—a fatal disaster to a play like Exiles 
which has so few theatrical baits for the attention. But 
even Processional, which offers so many, seemed to suffer 
from a similar lack of vitality: Processional, I take it, was 
supposed to have been run off with the emphasis and swift- 
ness of a vaudeville show; but certainly the performance 
I saw, at any rate, had nothing of this character (it was a 
matinee, to be sure, when all performances are likely to run 
down). Nor did What Price Glory, for all its great merits, 
seem very vigorously organized by its director: it was only 
in the text that one felt any of the pressure and agitation of 
the war. It is partly this sort of thing, I dare say, which 
makes it possible for a critic like Mr. Seldes to be deceived 
by the illusion that the musical shows are intrinsically more 
impressive than the serious plays: they, at least, like the 
moving pictures, tend to stimulate the activity of the atten- 
tion instead of perpetually lagging behind it. What is the 
good of talking about “rhythm” if you do not teach the 
actors to take up their cues? 

There is, however, perhaps another factor involved, be- 
yond any inefficiency on the part of the director, in our 
dragging performances. Foreigners visiting the United 
States are struck by the slowness of American speech, as we 
have the impression that all Europeans—including the Eng- 
lish—speak with excessive rapidity. And the truth is that 
Americans still drawl—in the city as well as in the country: 
not even New York, unlike Paris or London, has a 
language of the quick intelligence. Compare an English 
company playing Galsworthy or a French company playing 
Moliére with any of the American productions I have men- 
tioned above. One of the things which our theatre needs 
most is a simple training in precision and speed in the de- 
livery of lines. The lack of it is one of the things which 
tends to make Shakespeare—or, for that matter, any classi- 
cal dramatist—impossible in America. We are doing away 
with the old shifting of elaborate sets which used to steal so 
much time from Shakespeare; but the fact remains that we 
cannot manage the lines fast enough to get through more 
than half the play. Now Shakespeare wrote on a five-act 
scale and does not justify himself dramatically on any other. 
(That is why the newspaper critics in New York are always 
reporting him a bad dramatist: they are doubtless unfamil- 
iar with the printed versions of the plays and not unnatur- 
ally conclude from the medley of selections which is pre- 
sented to them on the stage that Shakespeare was an in- 
tolerably careless artist with no instinct for proportion. ) 
And it appears that on the Elizabethan stage they were able 
to carry off five-act plays because they went through them 
very rapidly with almost no business and with no inter- 
missions. All the Elizabethan plays were constructed with 
sub-plots which alternated with the scenes of the main 
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drama and served the double purpose of allowing the actors 
to rest and refreshing the audience’s attention. Shakespeare 
was written to be played in this way and could be played 
in this way still (with two short intermissions, however, 
let us say!) if—what seems impossible—American actors 
could be found to read long stretches of blank verse fast 
enough: the French have preserved a technique of this kind 
for their own classical theatre. As a matter of fact, in some 
ways the most enjoyable production of Shakespeare that the 
present writer ever saw was The Tempest as given nine or 
ten years ago at the Century Theatre in which the whole 
text was played straight through with one set and very brief 
intermissions, 


The last bill at the Neighborhood Playhouse before The 
Critic was Sooner and Later, a “dance satire” by Irene 
Lewisohn with music by Emerson Whithorne. Like J. A. 
Carpenter’s Krazy Kat ballet and Cole Porter’s Within the 
Quota, Sooner and Later—perhaps like the latter of these 
stimulated by the experiments of the Swedish Ballet—was 
an attempt to write a ballet on an American theme using 
authentic American material. All endeavors to create an 
American ballet are interesting: our popular humor (which 
Mr. Carpenter exploited), our popular music (which Mr. 
Porter laid under contribution) and our Indian dances 
(which Mr. Whithorne makes the foundation for the first 
section of Sooner and Later) may contain the germs of a 
new sort of entertainment different alike from our present 
musical shows and from the European ballet. And Sooner 
and Later was more ambitiously planned than either of its 
predecessors. But, as it was more elaborate, it was more 
difficult and turned out, as a whole, less satisfactory than 
either: Krazy Kat and Within the Quota, though they 
scarcely pretended to be more than trifles, had a certain 
finish and point, whereas Sooner and Later seemed rather 
aimless and loosely strung together. The first part repre- 
sented the primitive America of the Indians; the second the 
weary and mechanical New York of today; and the third 
the sublimated scientific and “crystallized” world of the 
future. But the significance of the “satire” was not clear; 
what was supposed to be the point of the contrast? None 
the less, if not quite an artistic success, Sooner or Later 
was for the most part entertaining and worth the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse’s trouble. The primitive ritual was effec- 
tive; there was a very felicitous ironical rendering of the 
monotony and fatigue of New York; and in the last section 
there was a most amusing use of the color organ, which 
performed a twentieth century sex-drama in the abstract ar- 
tistic terms of the future. 

If anyone could write the great American jazz ballet, it 
might perhaps be George Gershwin. With him, the idiom 
of American popular music is a natural expression, the 
medium in which he has always worked—not as with Mr. 
Carpenter or Mr. Whithorne something systematically ac- 
quired and overlaid on an academic training. That Gersh- 
win has ambitions beyond his ordinary vein is proved by the 
Rhapsody in Blue. What has become of the all-American 
opera about Carmen the cigar-store girl which he was re- 
ported to be writing with Ring Lardner? His last produc- 
tion is a summer_musical comedy called Tell Me More— 
a line-for-line, number-for-number attempt to reproduce the 
success of Lady Be Good with inferior music and inferior 
actors, which already as I write is rumored to be failing in 
its purpose. 

Epmunp WILSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Shadow of States’ Rights 


IR: Federal police power, in spite of the Constitution, is a 
growing fact. It would develop better if it were not forced to 
grow in shade. 

A year or so ago, when the New Republic and Mr. Felix Frank- 
furter were concerned to argue that the enforcement of federal 
prohibition was a matter for the several states, | tried, until you 
cut me off for loquacity, to protest on this ground. I felt no heat 
of feeling as to prohibition enforcement itself—a good deal, how- 
ever, at the assumption that we are saddled in perpetuity with our 
historic incubus of forty-nine invisible governments, each, in theory, 
exclusively responsible for the general welfare of a section of 
population with which it has slight connection and from which it 
receives scant respect. 

I now note that Mr. J. M. Landis has taken you up (in the New 
Republic for April 29) for arguing for, instead of against, fed- 
eral police power in another instance. You want the federal gov- 
ernment to protect farmers in several states along the Colorado 
River from non-alcoholic droughts and floods quite as definitely as 
you wanted it to leave their protection from alcohol to the govern- 
ments of their respective states. The theoretical exclusion of the 
federal government from general police power weighs little with 
you in this instance. It weighs little with anyone when it comes 
in conflict with his concrete desires or convictions of expediency. 
Almost all of us freely shift our view of it according to the status 
of our axe to grind for the time being. It originated as a con- 
cession to thirteen lively local patriotisms. State local patriotisms 
have chilled in about the inverse ratio of the increase of their 
number of objects—thirteen to forty-nine. The basic “principle” 
of excluding the national government from comprehensive jurisdic- 
tion to provide for the general welfare—the police power—has in 
consequence become, I believe, an anachronism. It strikes me as 
artificial to cite it (unless in a technical discussion of constitution- 
ality) as a controlling, or even a weighty, reason against either 
federal enforcement of prohibition or development of the Colorado. 

I do not mean to advocate a tyrannous central regulation of 
interests which are really local, or to deny the desirability that 
groups which are actually cohesive enough to be concerned to ex- 
ercise it should enjoy the fullest local autonomy consistent with the 
integrity of national policies. But I can see little relation between 
state boundaries and the boundaries of any actually cohesive groups 
except those with a vested interest in state offices. It is to the 
nation that the ordinary citizen looks for government. If the 
national government is often bad, it is at least comparatively 
visible. The sum total of attrition of public resources, for example, 
effected by a spectacular interstate Fall is negligible beside that 
worked by the incessant unobservable host of intrastate rapids. 

WALTER NELLES., 

Cos Cob, Conn. 


Neighborliness in the City 


IR: The Chelsea Neighbors ask the courtesy of space in vour 

columns through which to request the advice of New Republic 
readers who may be in a position to answer a question with which 
they are concerned. This has to do with the developing of a com- 
munity consciousness and conscience among the residents of one 
section of a great city like New York. They want to know 
whether the experience of others justifies the belief that this is 
practicable, and if so, what are the best methods for bringing it 
about? The general aim is “to preserve every attractive feature 
of the neighborhood, to eliminate all shortcomings, and to create 
new sources of pride and enjoyment for all who live and work” 
within the district. The specific objectives include such matters as 
added police protection, better street-cleaning service, the codpera- 
tion of factories in eliminating smoke nuisances, backyard gardens, 
more trees and ivy, exhibitions of work by local artists, and op- 
portunities for self-expression in dramatics, etc. 

Can these aims be accomplished without the creation of a general 
feeling of neighborliness? And can such a feeling be established 
in a city where the average individual seems to enjoy not being 
a neighbor? Or can a neighborhood association be energized and 
made effective on some more impersonal basis? We should greatly 
appreciate suggestions on these points. 

Mrs. Vicior O. Freesuac. 
Organizing Secretary, The Chelsea Neighbors. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Revivals 


T DATES.” It smells of 1779, or 1880, or 1925, 
it smells of powder, or mothballs, or the newest 
pant. There is hardly anything more damning to say 
about a new play, or the revival of an old one. The start- 
ling paint dries and peels with time, the bright carpet wears 
thin, and when another generation pushes the door again, 
there is the musty air of a room long shut, and on the wall 
the yellow calendar of a forgotten year. Rare are the plays 
worth resurrecting for the antique charm of that year, that 
perfume; rarer still the plays in which living air still moves, 
as if their author had left a perpetual window open, 
and with it bestowed upon his house something that cannot 
die. 

A true revival is rare. The first audience of the play 
has disappeared, and with it most of the original enchant- 
ment or excitement. What we revive is not what they 
saw, but only a fragment of it, a restored, lopsided frag- 
ment, unconsciously twisted by our desire to find in the 
play certain things which perhaps the public of its own day 
did not suspect, by our lack of interest in other things which 
to them seemed all-important. To an American audience 
watching a Shubert de Luxe production of The Mikado, a 
great deal of what made Gilbert and Sullivan famous simply 
does not exist. So much else is left that we do not miss 
what time and place have rubbed away, and the satire, when 
we notice it at all, often seems incomprehensible or trivial. 
Yet once upon a time the satire was almost daring, and 
people talked a good deal at each new volley of Gilbert and 
Sullivan light arrows musically assaulting some new fad or 
foolishness of the day. Admirals were indignant, Japanese 
diplomats protested, the precieux were insulted, Tennyson- 
ians cried blasphemy, here a pillar began to wobble, there 
mockery blew the protective dust off some popular monu- 
ment. Now all this is gone. Even the words are beginning 
to go too. The principals, with few exceptions, gargle and 
spit them out hastily, the choruses drown them in cascades 
of heavy hearty tunefulness, and only the occasional wreck- 
age of Gilbert’s sprightly nonsense is found swirling in a 
Niagara of Sullivan, But in return for the sinking of Gil- 
bert, no expense is spared. If we lose the neat magic of the 
verses, we can console ourselves with thousands of dollars’ 
worth of costumes, with literal, elaborate scenery, with the 
yardage and stale rainbow luxury cf any huge musical 
comedy. Gilbert and Sullivan, a brilliant but outmoded 
partnership, is gone. Long live Shubert and Suliivan. 

Who will carry on the tradition? Who in this dumb 
receptive audience, looking at something “colorful,” hearing 
something “tuneful,” will carry the message home to the 
piano, and forevermore at family parties, on hay rides or 
around the fire at marshmallow time, strike envy into the 
un-entertaining by an enthusiastic but melancholy interpre- 
tation of “Willow, Tit-Willow, Tit-Willow”? For The 
Mikado, like Hamlet, should impress whoever sees it for the 
first time as astonishingly full of quotations. The pleasure 
of Gilbert and Sullivan is partly the pleasure of recognition, 
of hearing from a really high salaried voice, with a real 
orchestra, and a real Japanese background, the complete 
version of amateur fireside favorites. It was not only the 
tunes which delighted these amateurs, the words tickled 
them and their private audience quite as much, and there 
were many who could not sing but knew the patter of the 
songs by heart. Those lightly imperishable words, made 
fast in the memory by music—after a few more Shubert 
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revivals, they will be gone. They will be as unimportant 
as the satire, and as soon forgotten. 

Partly because it contains almost no quotations, The 
Princess Ida, compared with The Mikado, seems even and 
unspirited. But it has not been quoted because there is 
little in it that stands out. Gilbert is rather flat, and con- 
mits pages of smoothy mocking verse, rarely worth laughin. 
at. Sullivan is much more worth listening to, but almost «; 
hard to remember. Very few airs remain distinctly in the 
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“ear afterwards, but the total effect is one of graceful, 


charming melody, unconnected with the words, and utterly 
remote from the harsh gawdiness of the production. 


The wildly funny burlesque of Sheridan’s The Critic, 
as revived by the Neighborhood Playhouse, does not raise 
the question of “date.” A lot of it that had particular point 
for the eighteenth century playgoer is of course lost on us, 
but the exorbitant caricature of a bad play and ham actors 
in rehearsal is close enough to things we see even now for 
the gap in years not to matter very much. Sheridan’s con- 
tribution seems much slighter than it must have in his day. 
The lines are not really up to much and in print the play 
would seem not much more than a long, long row of con- 
venient bare hooks on which actors and directors of a late: 
day might hang almost any extravagance of farce, comedy, 
burlesque, any crazy and amusing collection of costumes 
and business they chose to invent. The Neighborhood 
Playhouse went the limit. One could imagine The Critic 
more subtly done, but it is hard to see how it could be made 
much funnier—particularly thanks to the gifted excesses 
of Miss Dorothy Sands. 


After seeing The Wild Duck, one exclaims at its per- 
petual youth. These characters will not die until human 
beings have come to behave entirely differently; their real- 
ity is as much a part of us, or even more so, as the world 
of people that surrounds us. Rosmersholm, as presented by 
Mr. Edward Goodman’s Stagers at the Fifty-second street 
Theatre, by comparison with The Wild Duck seems to be- 
long to times that are gone cr even to times that never 
existed at all. Here we are plunged into a curious vacuum 
all the more intense for its chambered remoteness. It is di!- 
ficult to hold one’s breath, especially when the air is thin 
for.four acts. It is difficult to feel other than an interested 
outsider in the presence of a spiritual battle which seemeii 
so real to Ibsen and to his people but which must strike us 
often as a little grotesque. Did that little West Coast 
tewn so fiercely, so wholly divided between “reaction” and 
“liberalism” ever exist? Was there anything solid, were 
there any citizens, behind that distant contest between 
opposing mists? The liberalism has not a solitary plank. 
the reaction noi a single specific prejudice. The bones o/ 
contention are not benes, but clouds, clouds upon clouds 0! 
vague words, 

And yet with all this tragedy and strain on some island 
of the imagination, here too is something of the originalit; 
that haunts The Wild Duck, something of its passion and 
inevitability. In only one instance was the acting in Ros 
mersholm—in general thin and conscientious—as good % 
that in The Wild Duck. It was the part of Peter Mor- 
tensgard, played exactiy right by Mr. Arthur Hughes, 
played in such a way that this character at any rate came 
off the island, and did not seem to belong to some lost 
period, of daguerreotype remoteness, fixed faces, tense voices 
and horse-hair loyalties. Rosert Litre t. 
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Brains and Lyrics 


An Anthology of Pure Poetry, edited with an introduc- 
tion by George Moore. New York: Boni and Liveright. 
$2. 

New Poems, by John Drinkwater. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. $2. 

First Poems, by Edwin Muir. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch. $1.50. 

Tamar and other poems, by Robinson Jeffers. Peter G. 
Boyle, Publisher. New York City. $1.50. 

Grace after Meat, by John Crowe Ransome, with an in- 
troduction by Robert Graves. London: Hogarth Press, 
4s. 6d. 

Chills and Fever, by John Crowe Ransome. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50. 


HE aging sybarite of Ebury Street, although still 

able to enjoy poetry, if taken in small quantities and 
at the just moment, finds that his pleasure in it is confined 
to those poems which are untainted by the intellect. 
“Shakespeare never soiled his songs with thought,” and 
therefore they are still alive and fresh. It is possible to be 
sympathetic toward this point of view, but when Mr. 
Moore declares that the only permanent literature is that 
which deals objectively with the external world, rebellious 
questions arise. His definition of pure poetry is “some- 
thing that the poet creates outside his own personality.” 
But pull the sting of the personal out of a lyric, and what 
is left? Mr. Moore’s collection should be his defense. 

What one finds here is an assemblage of poems which, 
taken separately, as fragments of color, as melodies, are 
pretty enough. But thus bunched together, in one orris- 
framed nosegay, they are as cloying as a dish of whipped 
cream. These objective glimpses of “the sovereign rose- 
mary,” and “the keen evening star,” these vacuously mourn- 
ful sounds, these narratives in pastoral and medizval pas- 
ticcio, however gracefully they may address us, speak per- 
sistently in the thin tones of a eunuch. The volume in- 
cludes some of the most delicately lovely madrigals in the 
English tongue. It foregoes whatever has in it the salt 
flavor, the tough fibre of primitive human experience, and 
so cuts off poetry at its thickest root. The only approach 
to such lyricism is in Shelley’s Hymn to Pan and in Ten- 
nyson’s Mariana, neither of which seems to me to fall 
strictly within the compiler’s definition. If this is a book 
of “pure poetry,”’ I for one prefer that which is stained and 
roughened by thought, that which remembers, with anger 
and pain, the loneliness and impotence of the old, the impo- 
tence and loneliness of the young, the breath on our necks 
of that guttler, death, and the humbling nets of circum- 
stance about our feet. 

The examination of half a dozen books of recent verse 
emphasizes the invalidity of Mr. Moore’s canon. Of the 
four men to be considered here, three might fairly be called 
metaphysical poets. The fourth, John Drinkwater, devotes 
half of his tiny book to not unexceptionable translations 
from German poets of a departed era (Hofmannsthal 
excepted), and the other half to conventionally pretty, 
simple, uninteresting tunes. His most ambitious piece, The 
Atom of God, is an ambiguous and pretentious fable con- 
cerning man divining his own godhead. Beside the rigor- 
ously intellectual experiments of John Crowe Ransome, the 
tragically beautiful work of that astounding newcomer, 
Robinson Jeffers, the wistful! solemnities of young Edwin 
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Muir, Mr. Drinkwater’s Muse glides, as dainty and unim- 
portant as a Backfisch. 

Mr. Muir’s First Poems, in spite of their constant per- 
sonal reference, might possibly engage a lover of “pure 
poetry” because of the clarity with which he beholds the 
visual earth. He has the Wordsworthian touch, a sense of 
natural grandeur, a strong awareness of what I should like 
to call the ab-urban world, not common to his day and gen- 
eration. But his verse is too plainly infected with philos- 
ophy to please those sharing Mr. Moore’s dangerous pre- 
judice. Here is a young man who stands “‘self-tranced be- 
tween the earth and sky,” enchanted by luminous shape and 
sculptured shadow, seeing even the heavy plough-horse as 
though it were a terrible, eternal, resplendent Idea—a 
young man bowed down, in the heart of his Platonic uni- 
verse, by thoughts of human estrangement and the world’s 
decay. His mood, and even his manner, have a closer affin- 
ity to that of the Germans, like Werfel and Wilhelm 
Klemm, than to our own. Even Muir’s ballads, which are 
not lacking in charm and vigor, do not escape metaphysic, 
as may be testified by such titles as Ballad of Rebirth, Bal- 
lad of Eternal Life. 

In Robinson Jeffers we find a poet concerned, like Muir, 
with the cosmos in which man is but a momentary flicker, 
but the magnificent strophes of this strangely obscure poet 
show a richer maturity. This reviewer, reading Jeffers, 
felt somewhat as Keats professed to feel, on looking into 
Chapman’s Homer. Nothing is discoverable of the man 
save that he lives on the Pacific coast and was published by 
a New York linotyper, Peter Boyle, whose name should go 
down laurelled in the annals of American literature. The 
opening poem, Tamar, is a powerful dramatic narrative on 
the stern Greek model, given a native setting and written 
in a free verse that has in it the long roll and swing of 
the elder seas. Jeffers has his own style, which is worthy 
of his high moods and gnarled thinking. For there is 
thinking in these lyrics, which lifts them out of the category 
attractive to Mr. Moore, and on to the plane of great 
writing. It is possible not to share the Oriental philosophy 
expressed in certain of his poems, but it is impossible to have 
strong poetry without the force of some equal conviction 
beating like a heart in its body. Jeffers himself tells us 
what the stuff of a poem must be: 


Permanent things are what is needful in a poem, things 
temporally 

Of great dimension, things continually renewed in 
her past and future; 

Fashionable and momentary things we need not see 
nor speak of. 


Man gleaning food between the solemn presences of 
land and ocean, 

On shores where better men have shipwrecked, under 
fog and among flowers, 


Equals the mountains in his past and future... . 


Permanent things—bound together in a cosmic pattern, 
as Jeffers binds them—permanent things, edged with the 
light of our new knowledge of the world—permanent 
things torn up from the sea-floor of emotion and giving oft 
the aromatic odors of fossil resin in the fires of the poet's 
mind. That is what one is granted in such work as this— 
work that is hard and cool and precious as amber, and like 
amber, charged with electricity. Here is a solitary ex- 
ample: 
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The Cycle 


The clapping blackness of the wings of pointed cor- 
morants, the great indolent planes 

Of autumn pelicans nine or a dozen strung shorelong, 

But chiefly the gulls, the cloud-caligraphers of windy 
spirals before a storm, 

Cruise north and south over the sea-rocks and over 

That bluish enormous opal; very lately these alone, 
these and the clouds 

And westering lights of heaven, crossed it; but then 

A hull with standing canvas crept about Point 
Lobos . . . now all day long the steamers 

Smudge the opal’s rim; often a sea-plane troubles 

The seawind with its throbbing heart. These will 
increase, the others diminish; and later 

These will diminish; our Pacific have pastured 

The Mediterranean torch and passed it west across 
the fountains of the morning; 

And the following desolation that feeds on Crete 

Feed here; the clapping blackness of the wings of 
pointed cermorants, the great sails 

Of autumn pelicans, the gray sea-going gulls, 

Alone will streak the enormous opal, the earth have 
peace like the broad water, our blood’s 

Unrest have doubled to Asia and be peopling 

Europe again, or dropping colonies at the morning 
star: what moody traveller 

Wanders back here, watches the sea-fow] circle 

The old sea-granite and cemented granite with one 
regard, and greets my ghost, 

One temper with the granite, bulking about here? 


Less granitic, perhaps, but no less thoughtful, are the 
productions of another newly arrived poet, John Crowe 
Ransome. He has of course had far wider recognition than 
Jeffers: he has been awarded at least two prizes, and, what 
is more notable for an American, been published in England. 
Robert Graves, who writes the introduction to the London 
volume, finds Ransome “doing for his own state (Ten- 
nessee) what Frost has done for New England, Vachel 
Lindsay for his Middle-West, and Carl Sandburg for Chi- 
cago.” For a measure of Ransome’s work such an estimate 
holds good, but a rich, potent, sublety-spinning irony, by 
LaForgue out of T. S. Eliot, is more obvious in these 
startlingly brilliant lyrics than any homelier influence. 
Ransome’s technique is not the least interesting of his sev- 
eral gifts. In this connection, it would be instructive to 
examine the apparently slight, but usually important, dif- 
ferences in two versions of some ten of his poems. But 
space forbids. It forbids also the extensive quoting de- 
manded by these highly wrought and deeply thought pieces. 
The man has an extraordinary ability to sustain both wit 
and emotion, and yet to leave his audience more moved by 
his achievement than amazed at his dexterity. He is as 
strict, as difficult, and as rewarding as the noble game which 
is said to have been invented by the Indian Buddhists as a 
moral equivalent for war, and which may outlive a diver- 
tion that modern inventions have rendered somewhat 
tedious. Adventure This Side Pluralism, narratives such 
as Judith of Bethulia or Wrestling, that eloquent piece of 
criticism: An American Addresses Philomela—these long, 
if close-knit, poems show Ransome at his best. If his 
quality is briefly to be tasted, it may be had in the following 
sonnet, Good Ships: 

Fleet ships encountering on the high seas 


Who speak, and unto eternity diverge— 
These hailed each ether, poised on the loud surge 
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Of one of Mrs. Grundy’s Tuesday teas, 

Nor trimmed one sail to baffle the driving breeze. 

A macaroon absorbed all her emotion; 

His hue was ashy, but an effect of ocean; 

They exchanged the nautical technicalities. 


It was only a nothing or so, and thus they parted ; 
Away they sailed, most certainly bound for port, 

So seaworthy, one felt they could not sink; 

Still there was a tremor shook them, I should think, 
Beautiful timbers fit for stormy sport 

And into miserly merchant hulks converted. 


One wonders in passing, if no tremor would shake Mr. 
Moore, were he to depart so far from his customary pleas- 
ures as to read these three diverse, powerful, and pregnant- 


minded poets. 
Baserte Devutscn. 


Grooming the Universe 


An Introduction to Philosophy, by Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman. New York: Henry Holt and Company. pp. 
393. $3. 

The World and Its Meaning; an Introduction to Phil- 
osophy, by G. T. W. Patrick. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. pp. 463. $3.50. 

A Course in Philosophy, by George Perrigo Conger. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. pp. O03. 
$3.75. 


HIS book,” says Professor Brightman, “is an in- 
troduction to philosophy. It presupposes no prior 
acquaintance with the subject and is intended either for the 
student or the general reader.” It therefore presupposes 
further a general eagerness for instruction in philosophy 
among persons who do not care to study. So does each 
one of these introductions. So, indeed, do all introductions 
to philosophy. Why? I cannot believe that the demand 
for philosophical textbooks has been so great among the 
ten (or is it twenty?) million readers of Harold Bel! 
Wright, or even among the five million readers of the 
Saturday Evening Post or the two million readers of the 
Literary Digest; no, not even among the odd hundreds 
of thousands who read the Atlantic Monthly, to fire pro 
fessors of philosophy with the ambition to become popular 
authors. Then whence cometh the expectation of “general” 
readers? No savant adjusting the last rough breathing sign 
on the last galley proof of his introduction to the study o/ 
Greek grammar would think of penning a prefatorv billc: 
doux to the casual reader who, though not caring to study, 
might nevertheless enjoy a perusal of the book. No mathe- 
matician would think of summoning a_general public to his 
introduction to the differential calculus, however little pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject the first chapter might 
assume. But things are otherwise with the philosopher. A 
larger world, he believes, takes an interest in the issue of 
his thought, a world eager to know “What is the end and 
aim of life?” (Such, at all events, is the bait dangled b) 
the publisher before one of these three books.) “Twere 
folly not to read “an interpretation of life’s meaning”! 
This must be admitted to be true. Life’s meaning, not 
to say its end and aim, is certainly a matter of general con- 
cern. It is also the matter with which philosophy is sup- 
posed by everyone to deal. The perennial indifference o/ 
the general reader (and, I fear, of most of the speciz! 
readers who do fatigue duty through these manuals) is 
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owing not to any doubts about the importance of the aim 
and end of life but to intuitive suspicion of professors and 
even of philosophy. After all, the important question is 
not whether philosophy deals with the secrets of life but 
whether it solves them. Academic personages somehow fail 
to inspire conviction at this point. 

This is partly the inevitable fate of the pedagogue which 
professors of philosophy share with linguists and scientists. 
Assume that a very good reason exists for everyone’s master- 
ing the differential calculus. As a matter of fact, it does. 
Science being the most potent single force in modern civili- 
zation, every intelligent man and cultivated woman ought 
to be as well read in bacteriology and colloid chemistry as 
he pretends to be in Shakespeare and Corneille. The prin- 
cipal obstacle to scientific literacy is ignorance of the lan- 
guage in which science is written, namely mathematics—an 
obstacle no more troublesome than the French language, 
which cultivated people take for granted. Even suppose 
that cultivated people were aware of their deficiency in this 
respect (which is unthinkable, they being of all people in 
the world the least conscious of any of their deficiencies). 
Still it does not follow that the sale of college textbooks on 
calculus would be increased. The way to learn French is 
to be brought up by a French governess and later to loaf 
much in France. The way to learn the calculus is to be a 
chemist or a physicist or an engineer or an architect, and to 
have to use it in your business. The textbook way is the 
imitation way, the way of let’s pretend: a snack of rules 
and then long rows of examples in the doing of which you 
pretend that you want to find out things (involving the 
given principles) although as matter of fact you have no 
such desire but only the wish to get through and done 
with it. 

The fatal defect of schools, from which not even an in- 
troduction to the interpretation of life’s meaning can escape, 
is their unreality. The only real problem with which any 
school presents its pupils is the problem of getting through 
school. The only real interest in any textbook is an interest 
in getting up a subject for examination. Stop a moment 
and consider the tables of contents of these three books. 
There is something suspicious about their uniformity. Every 
one “covers” the subject. Every one resumes the “historic’’ 
problems of philosophy, every one canvasses the universe 
from protons to fixed stars, every one sets up all the leading 
“schools” of contemporary thought in a convivial tea party 
of intellectual dummies. In addition, of course, each has 
its own peculjar note of optimism about the universe. Pro- 
fessor Patrick is “realistic and pluralistic, and, I hope, 
theistic; certainly idealistic, and quite unmistakably optim- 
istic.” In short, what-you-wishtic. Professor Brightman is 
plain theistic and be damned to you. There are critics, he 
says, who “will reject, without careful examination, any 
philosophy, no matter how reasonable, if it be inclined to 
find some truth in religion.” To avoid mistake and have 
all the cards on the table he proceeds to make a face at such 
bigots in his preface. Professor Conger is developing a new 
philosophy, that of epitomization. The stars epitomize the 
atoms, vertebrates epitomize animalculae, the soul epito- 
mizes God. Thus all three of these introductions run the 
same course not only in the arrangements of their contents 
but in epitomizing modern “liberal” theology. 

This is a limitation, however, for which philosophy must 
take the blame. The introduction to differential calculus, 
with all its pedagogical shortcomings, does at least introduce 
differential culculus. But whereas the general reader is 
tempted with the mystery af the end and aim of life, what 
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he is introduced to is the writings of ancient and contemp- 
orary philosophers. The contents of their stomachs are 
emptied before him in an orderly and well classified but not 
a palatable array. Wishing to understand life’s meaning 
he is told what Aristotle thought and what the neo-realists 
have asseverated in opposition to the neo-something else. 
These matters are all of absorbing interest to the neo’s. 
One way be very sure of this: each of these books will be 
a great assistance to some teachers. But what those teach- 
ers are teaching and what these professors are studying is 
not life but the writings of philosophers. Learning, to a 
professor of philosophy, is not knowing what is to be known 
about the universe, but knowing the arguments for (or 
against) one (or many), mechanism (or vitalism), univer- 
sals (or particulars). In short, such books are exactly what 
they say they are: introductions not to life but to phliosophy. 

No one knows this better than professors of philosophy, 
and not to understand that is to do them great injustice. 
If philosophy in its ascertaining of the truth about life's 
meaning has fallen somewhat behind the disciplines which 
seek the truth about rough breathing and the differential 
calculus, that is because life’s meaning is a rather obscure 
matter. So obscure is it, indeed, that the claim cannot be 
made that any understanding of it is certain as a mathe- 
matical formula is certain. - Philosophy is the attempt to 
understand a mystery which always remains a mystery still. 
To that task many noble minds have brought the finest 
wisdom of which this race is capable. What they have had 
to say has resembled more closely the intuitions of an artist 
than the cumulative discoveries of a scientist. But not 
everyone is similarly gifted. Any tyro can know as much 
as Newton about calculus, but who can claim to be as wise 
as Kant? A sufficient answer to this question can be found 
in Who’s Who, where you will find mathematicians and 
physicists in plenty, but never a “philosopher.” The fol- 
lowers of that muse set themselves down more humbly as 
university professors. They are but pedagogues. Yet they 
also thrill to the immensity of the enigma of life’s meaning. 
Their pathetic appeal to the general readers who never read 


is their unconscious tribute to life’s mystery! 
C. E. Ayres. 


Stories of New Russia 


Flying Osip, Short stories by nine Russian authors. 
New York: International Publishers. $2. 


HIS book has to do with lawbreakers ; not those who 

break laws, but those who break The Law, to re- 
mold it nearer to their dream. It is written by lawbreak- 
ers, the spokesmen of New Russia. And appropriately, 
Lawbreakers is the title of its best story. 

In the last case the name denotes young incorrigibles cast 
adrift by the sequence of war, famine and plague, to prey 
upon society and to be hounded in exchange. These chil- 
dren, who unite in gangs with Robin Hceod organization 
and activities to match, constitute one of Russia’s grave 
problems. The best answer so far has been found in such 
a community as Lydia Seifulina describes: a farm colony 
where the waifs are restrained, fed, and if possible con- 
verted into citizens. “It is a new movement, a daring move- 
ment, and within limits a successful one. But in order to 
carry on, each section requires unending effort, adequate 
funds, and the guidance of a genius-personality. 

No special article could stress these demands with greater 
decision. At the same time, Lawbreakers is not propagand- 
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ist literature in the evil sense. Its relation to a cause is as 
legitimate as Oliver Twist’s, and much less sentimental. It 
suffers no artistic loss from the fact that it supplements the 
work of such agents as Anna Louise Strong. 

The other bulky undertaking in the book is Hunger, 
which diaries starvation in Petrograd much as Knut Ham- 
sun described a similar experience. But instead of an in- 
dividual ravaged in the midst of plenty, this pictures a 
group crushed by famine. It is one of those records whose 
simplicity carries grim conviction. 

The remaining sketches are mere episodes or anecdotes, 
horrible and comic, political and social. All are tinged with 
the journalistic interest which any valid report from Rus- 
sia is bound to hold just now. But the new literature 
heralded by blurb is not to be found among this collection. 
Their message is rather that Russia may change from white 
to red and the muzhik become a comrade, but underneath, 
the folk remains the same. And its expression is similar. 
So marked is the resemblance between old and “new” that 
the first three sketches by Kasatkin and Shishkov might have 
been inserted in War and Peace or included in The Black 
Monk with no one the wiser. Where there is a contrast 
it is less in how the thing is told than in what there is 
to tell. 

Which is not to minimize the contribution of the Inter- 
national Publishers. We need help in blowing away the 
fog that makes Russia a mere name to most of us. The 
fact that it might be old friends writing of the new régime 
is a guarantee rather than an indictment. 

Betsy GREENEBAUM. 


Mrs. Meynell 


Mrs. Meynell and Her Literary Generation, by Anne 
Kimball Tuell. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
$2.50. 


EW would feel inclined to allocate to Alice Meynell 

a day and generation all her own, fer her product is 
at once so scanty and so delicate—four small bound volumes 
constituting her self-selected baggage for futurity. When 
it comes to recalling the 90’s of the last century, one thinks 
rather of the intricacies of Meredith and the final efflores- 
cences of Tennyson; of the truculences of Henley in The 
National Observer and the dubieties of Beardsley in The 
Yellow Book ; or even, in the lesser kind, of the tenebrae of 
Francis Thompson and the domestic transcendencies of the 
venerated Coventry Patmore. However, any head on can- 
vas may be made to fill, for a brief time and for some 
special purpose, the major space, while other heads appear 
lessened behind and around it. This is the course that Miss 
Tuell, in her labor of love, has chosen to pursue. 

The subordinate heads are those already named, and they 
serve to define the niche which Mrs. Meynell occupied in 
her own generation and to indicate some of the most impor- 
tant relations that she established. Amidst these blazing 
stars and these smoky torches she choicely and unhesitantly 
upheld her slender taper. She upheld it trimly, too: no 
smudge, no guttering. The best of her heritage came from 
a reticent and tasteful father. She never said too much, 
and she never said it with overemphasis. Of course her art 
was highly self-conscious; and of course she wrote without 
much dependence upon casual inspiration. Her minor jour- 
nalistic labors, as reported in her biographer’s bibliography, 
were comprehensive and constant: four times four volumes 


would have been less than the tale, had this author been 
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so minded. Furthermore, in the thick of the London world, 
“she was fortunate to encounter editors who would let her 
say what she pleased, and a public willing to read what 
she was pleased to say.” In this world she paradoxically 
held out for literary solitude, and indulged for the group 
instinct in letters “something more than disdain, something 
very like fear.” 

Her activities fell in the time when the mot juste, lately 
imported from France, enjoyed full sway. Oddly enough, 
she accepted its rule more completely for her verse than for 
her prose. In her essays she inclined to let the verbal 
stream find its own way, though preciosity, it is not to be 
denied, attended her on the banks. Her stylistic rigor and 
self-consciousness are best apprehended th:ough her verse ; 
here, too, one finds mentality as opposed to sensuousness. 
The simple poetry of primary passion, she herself declared, 
belongs to a past age; “modern poetry should be complex 
and have mental charm.” She brought mentality to her 
emotional verse. She harked back to the Catholic poets 
of the seventeenth century—her preferred period—and m..\ 
be accepted as a latest link that leads down from Crashaw. 

Miss Tuell’s attitude is that of frankly admiring dis- 
cipleship. She had the advantage of close personal asso- 
ciation with Mrs. Meynell, and she has toned a well-studie:! 
style into close harmony with that of her friend. Quota- 
tions from the essays are abundant, and there is a notable 
accordance between the two pens. The binding of th: 
volume is conspicuously suited to subject and contents; but 
it is a pity that composition and presswork (done in the 
United States) should be so inferior to that of most of the 


Dutton importations. 
Henry B. Futver. 


American Colonial Architecture; Its Origin and Devel- 
opment, by Joseph Jackson. Philadelphia: David McKay. 


$2. 


N excellent book for the general reader. 

of processes and forms as they were affected b) 
different regional conditions, and, unique among the books 
that deal with colonial architecture, it touches also upo" 
the early buildings of Canada. The illustrations are sufli- 
cient and varied. 


L. M. 








Contributors 


CHARLES Merz was graduated from Yale in 1915. He has 
been a member of the editorial staff of the New Re- 
public, Harper’s Weekly, and the New York World. 

FRANK Simonps, journalist, is the author of They Shall Not 
Pass—Verdun, 1916, and A History of the World War 
in five volumes. 

Freperic Newson is an editorial writer on The Hartford 
Times. 

Gitpert Sevpes is the author of The Seven Lively Arts, and 
is a frequent contributor to magazines. He was former- 
ly managing editor of The Dial. 

Basette Deutscw is the author of a volume of poems, 
Banners, and with her husband, Avrahm Yarmolinsky, 
is the translator of Modern Russian Poetry, An An- 
thology. Her new book of poems, Honey Out of the 
Rock, will appear in the fall. 

Betsy GREENEBAUM is a graduate of the University of Chi- | 
cago. She is at present a writer with the Fairchild 
Publications, New York. | 

Henry B. Furer, novelist, contributes frequent reviews to | 
the New Republic. 
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EXPERIENCE AND 
NATURE 
By John Dewey 


Columbia University 
A comprehensive statement of the 
hilosophy that has given Dr. 
Dewey leadership in the scholarly 
world. It is the first of an import- 
ant series of American philooes 
un en by the American Philo- 
sophical Association. 
Cloth, $3.00. pp. 250. 


CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS 


By Gilbert Ames Bliss 
auees * = Chicago 


The first of a series of mathemati- 
cal monographs established for the 
purpose of encouraging original re- 
search in mathematical sciences. 

“T am strongly of the opinion that 
the monographs will be a great in- 
fluence in bringing to well-educated 
people some of the best thoughts in 
recent mathematical progress. I 
heartily congratulate you. 

H. L. RIETZ.” 
President of the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation of America (1924) 


SUBSTANCE AND FUNCTION 
By Ernest Cassirer 

Authorized translation by W. Cur- 
tis Swabey and Marie Collins 
Swabey. 

“One of the profoundest books on 
the relativity of knowledge in its 
bearing on mathematical and physi- 
cal speculation.”—Boston Transcript. 

Cleth $3.75. pp. 500. 


EVOLUTIONARY 
NATURALISM 





By Roy Wood Sellars, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan 
850 pp. Cloth, Price, $2.50 
“The aim of the present investiga- | 
tion is to work out in a systematic 
fashion the ssibility of an ade- | 
quate naturalism.” 


a AND HUMAN 


ATURE 
Essays Metaphysical and Historical 


By Hartley Burr Alexander 
University of Nebraska 
Cloth, 530 pp. Price $3.00 

“Well considered and beautifully 
written thoughts.”"—New York Trib- 
une. 
| “The author shows that he is a 
consummate dialectician and an 
adept at the exposition and criticism 
of special theories.” Springfield Re- 
publican. 


THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 
OR SONG OF THE BLESSED ONE 
By Franklin Edgerton 
Cloth, $1.00 
To most good Vishnuites, the Bha- 
gavad-Gita is what the New Testa- 
ment is to good Christians. It is 
their chief devotional book. In it 
millions of Hindus have for centuries 
found their principal source of relig- 

ious inspiration. 


HOMER AND THE PROPHETS 
By Cornelia Steketee Hulst 
Tilustrated, pp. 60. Boards, $1.00 
A study of Homer's moral and 

religious meaning and his political 

tendencies with special reference to 
present-day problems. 


Patents, Invention and 
Method 
By H. D. Potts 


Paper $1.00 
A Guide to the General lines of 
procedure in invention and dis- 
covery. 
SEND FOR COMPLETD CATALOG 


Open Court Publishing Co., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Allies in the Alleys 
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To Emerson is ascribed the 
saying that “light is the best 
policeman.” 





The authorities of Fresno, 
California, have recognized 
this truth by giving their offi- 
cers the help of G-E lights in 


You go to your doctor; dark corners—allies in the 


your lawyer and alleys. 


banker for advice in 
their fields of special- 


ized knowledge. The Light is also a good fireman, 


lighting of streets, 


stores and homes is a a first class salesman, and 
science also. The ex- a wonderful protector of 


perts of the General 


Electric Company are human life. And at what low 


at the service of your 


community. wages it works! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 









































TO SUBLEASE FOR ONE 
YEAR: Owner’s charming (co- 
operative) but simply furnished 
apartment, living-room (door 
beds), dressing-room, and bath, 
kitchenette; ample closet room; 
air and sunshine. Restricted 
neighborhood. 49th Street east. 
References required. $125 per 
month. Address: Box 327, The 
New Republic. 











CAMP greater UTOPIA 


A vacation ground for grown-ups 
LACKAWAKXEN, PA. 


In the picturesque Blue Mts. 1500 ft. above 
sea level. Full facilities for every sport. 





Food excellent Equipment modern 


Wo. J. PERLMAN Dr. Witt DURANT 
Managing Director Associate Director 
Special rate of $9.00 for Decoration Day 
week end. Come and get acquainted. 
Booklet on request: 
11 West 37th St., N. ¥. C. Fitzroy 2731 
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WESTERN VIEW FARM 
NOW OPEN 6th SEASON 
A Beautiful Place in the Berkshire Hills 


for a Week-End or an Extended Visit 


Rates $7 a day and $37.50 a week. Address: E. G. Ohmer, : 
Western View Farm, New Milford, Connecticut. 21-2 hours Oy aD 
from New York. Telephone New Milford 1538—Ring 2. Book- SS 








ye yy AER such persons as Mr. Louis Untermeyer, THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR JEWISH 
Edgar E. Robinson, F. Luis Mora, Dr. Ludwig Lewisohn, SOCIAL WORK 


Mme. Helen Teschner-Tas, Sara Teasdale, Jessie B. Ritten- 
: house, C. Bertram Hartman, B. W. H Suzanne La 
: Follette, Margaret Woodrow Wilson, William and Margurite 

Zorach, Mary Ellis, Frank Alvah Parsons, Babette Deutsch, 
W. E. Woodward, Ernest Gruening, Lee Simonson, Sidney 


(Initrated by the National Conference of Jewish 
Social Service) 
210 West 91st Street, New York City 


Howard, Clare Eames, Dr. and Mrs. 


Kirchwey 
Stephen 


bilities. 





George Soule, Joseph and Edward Anthon 
athbun, Philip Moeller, B. Russell Herts, Anita re 
and 8. John Block, James Henle and Janet Beecher have 
attested to the qualities which give this spot the atmosphere 
of a home—with all its comforts and none of its responai- 


harles A. rd, r 
Ochs Oakes, Irwin Edman, Mark and Carl Van Doren, Freda 











national 
placement of graduates. 
| The Cataloguoc 


Offers a course of fifteen months of graduate study and 


field work in preparation for Jewish social work. | 
Several tult scholarships of $250 and maintenance fel- 


lewships of $1,500 are available. 
The 


backing of the school assures successful 
will be sent on request. 























Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel 
section of ~~ y Magazine—Every 
month you 1 find many alluring 
suggestions and vivid pictures of 
America and far away places includ- 
ing the announcements of a large 
number of Tourist Agencies, 1- 
roads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and 
Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers 
we will publish each month the sail- 
ing dates for Europe and other coun- 
tries together with the dates of spe- 
cial tours and cruises. 

Feel perfectly free to write us—Our 
Travel Bureau wil! gladly furnish 
any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 




















Catalogue of the foremost authoritative 
books sent on receipt of 10 cents 


FOR SALE or in exchange for city 
THE BOOK LEAGUE property: 10 omni tebe, Gee tend, - 
47 West 42d St. Desk R New York no swamps adjacent, in Sag Harbor, ma | 


Established 1899 





EARN $25 WEEKLY 


spare time, writing for newspapers, maga- 
gines. Experience unnecessary. Copy- 
right book free. 


PRESS SYNDICATE, 1060, St. Louis. Me. 
FOLDER 


roposin 
undevelo 
racy, sent free by Th 
Columbia, along lines of Industrial] Democ- 
O. Box 1248, San Francisco, Calif. 
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FOR RENT --- MAINE, OGUNQUIT, OCEAN 
If you want beauty. . . . Furnished 
four-room cottage. June, $60. McGatt, 
62 Garden Place, Brooklyn, New York. 
Telephone Main 2749-J. 








MARRIAGE and DIVORCE 
by Milton Ives Livy $1.00 prepaid 
A comprehensive discussion of the evils 
of the Diverce law in the United States; 


Publishing Co. 
New York, N. Y. 














COMPANION 


Young man to act as companion to 
man of 32; must be of attractive appear- 
ance, well educated, preferably a university 
man, cultured, complaisant, and free of 
binding ties. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the right man, and wiil afford 
a summer of recreation and study at an 
Adirondack camp and a possibility of ex- 
tended travel in the Fall. Kindly reply by 
letter, giving details as to qualifications, 
and stating whether you can be personally 
interviewed in New York. Address: Box 
326, The New Republic. 





For Rent, Furnished, June 1, to Sept. 
Attractive seven-room house, best 
residential section, Mt. Vernon, 
screened veranda, sleeping porch, gar- 
den. $100 month to responsible tenant. 
Shillady, 12 Hudson Avenue. 





TO SUBLET for the Summer. Light, 
cool, newly furnished four-room apart- 
ment overlooking Columbia University. 
Rent less than unfurnished. Refer- 
ences required. Phone Cathedral 5260, 
Apartment 9B, 434 West 120th Street. 


TO OUR READERS: Literary contributions 
are solicited by a magazine published at a 
Sanatorium by the patients, and devoted 





Sanatorium, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Long Island. Address: 
Box 328, The New Republic. 
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A SUMMER IN NOVA SCOTIA 

If you think of coming to Nova Scotia 
and want a place that is reasonable in 
price and quiet, but with sufficient 
amusement to keep monotony away, 
write Box 825, c/o The New Republic. 
Everything is provided to give a lovely 
outing in Nova Scotia. 
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3 Why Not Avoid 
: ~=—- The Risk? 


PREFORE investing your surplus 
funds, take the precaution 
against loss by seeking the expert 
and conservative advice of your 
local or investment banker who wil! 
gladly serve you. 


Guard Against Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment oppor- 
tunities predominate. Caution Care, 
Investigation, will reveal safe and 
profitable channels for your surplus 
funds. 


The Financial Article that ap- 
pears in the June issue of 
Harper’s Magazine will help 
- your investment prob- 
ems. 


Form the habit of reading the finan- 
cial article in every issue. You will 
find them profitable. All advertise- 
ments carefully censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. ¥ 
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PEACE AND QUIET 
for work or rest can be had in 
Colonial farmhouse, 1 hour by motor 
from Boston, 20 minutes from Con- 


EXOLOGY & to arts. letters and discussions. ‘The sin- 0 ee ee 
cere thanks of the readers can e only cord, Fully furn , telephone, 
PSYCHOANALYSIS compensation. Address “98.6,” Cragmor some improvements. $300 for season. 


Address: 20 Farwell Place, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 














New Republic readers in New 
York have made a pleasant habit 
of dropping into this shop. But 
New Republic readers are a wide- 
spread clan. Our specialized mail 
order department brings us in 
touch with them, no matter how 
far away they are. Our list al- 
ready includes New Republic 
readers from almost every state. 
If you are far fom New York let 
us bring you New York service 
by mail—and save you time and 
money. 


Liveright Bookshop 
4 West 49% Street 
New York 
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NEWSSTAND 
E BUYERS 


As long as you are away from home— 





The New Republic will be sent you as long as you are 
on vacation, no matter where you go (if there is a post 


office) for $1.00 provided you come back by Labor Day! 


N vacation land there won’t be a newsstand around 
| the corner, Even your daily paper will be hard to 
get. Make sure of keeping abreast of the times by 
having The New Republic sent you every week. It 
actually costs a great deal less and you don’t miss any 
copies. The New Republic will be so full of interesting 
material this summer that you cannot afford to miss it. 
For instance: two other articles on Senator Borah, in 
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continuation of the series begun in this issue, will ap- 
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pear; also a great series on Waste in Industry by Stuart 
Chase, (trom his book to be published in the fall by hy 
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EDUCATION, 
THE MACHINE 
anp THE WORKER 


by Dr. Horace M. Kallen 


Professor in the New School 
for Social Research 


HIS book gives a carefully reasoned 

yet vivid picture of the ironic story 
of public education in our national life. 
Its theme is the bearing of industry 
on the problem of education not only in 
the public schools but in the labor 
union, the shop and the factory. It 
tells how the people of the land, led 
by organized labor, set their hopes upon 
the free public schools to preserve their 
rights and liberties. It shows how and 
why, as the schools developed, they 
failed to realize their hopes. It shows 
what the public schools of today are 
doing to the minds of 700,000 teachers 
and more than twenty million pupils. 
The great majority of children attend- 
ing schvol in this country leave between 
the ages of thirteen and fifteen. 

Dr. Kallen tells how organized labor 
became disillusioned with the public 
schools as a panacea for social ills and 
began to develop a system of labor edu- 
cation of its own. He reviews the 
growth of this system and analyses the 
courses of study and the methods that 
prevail therein. He brings into the 
foreground the issue between what is 
real and what is illusory in education. 
By a profound and brilliant study of 
the psychology underlying actual oc- 
currences in the industrial world which 
have an educational significance, Dr. 
Kallen arrives at a realistic program 
of labor education which alse carries a 
message for education everywhere. 
Education, The Machine and The 
Worker is a book that should be pon- 
dered alike by workingmen, employers, 
labor managers, educators and every- 
one concerned about the place and role 
of education in the life of this country. 








Dollar Books 


“This volume (Education, The Machine 
4 The Worker) is the sixth of the New 
public’s series of one-dollar books. They 
are in paper covers, but no one will ed 
tend that this alone accounts for the differ- 
ence in cost; the cloth cover of a two-dollar 
beok costs but 17 cents. The seventh title 
of The New Republic series might deal 
with the production, in clear typ< on high- 
grade book paper, of a volume for $1 
which, when another publisher puts a cloth 
cover on it, usually costs $2 or more. What 
is the secret ?”— New York ‘Times. 


SOCIAL DISCOVERY 


by E. C. Lindeman 


With an introduction by Herbert Croly 
“This book is the first crystallization in 
book form of the newer thought on meth- 
ods of fact-finding in the social sciences, 
and illustrates the degree to which emanci- 
pation from metaphysical, dogmatic and 
deterministic interpretations of social con- 
duct has been effected. ... The uncon- 
ventionality of the book, both in its 
substance and arrangement, is a rather 


refreshin cases. -.."—J. O. Hertzler 
in The p Boe n Journal of Sociology. 
EAPC Story of 
by M. E. Ravage 
Author of the Malady of Europe 

Despite the fierce light that has beat 
about the oj] scandal with its attendant 
destruction of reputations—Mr. Ravage's 
book is the first coherent and consecutive 
account of the incident. His is the first 
and only dispassionate account that I know 
of an episode that should point a moral for 


all business.”—Isaac IF. Marcosson in the 
Saturday Review of Literature. 


THE LABOR SPY 


by Sidney Howard 

With the collaboration of Robert Dunn 
“Commercialized treachery on a whole- 
sale scale in American industry is devastat- 
ingly exposed by Sidney Howard in The 
Labor Spy. It is a presentation of docu- 
mental fact piling sky high the evidence 
and circumstantial etail of a _ private 
espionage system more detestable than or- 
anized assassination under the czars. 
ittle argument is needed to complete the 
impression, but a running comment of 

gentle satire enbances readability.” 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


To be published June Ist. 
THE CHILD, THE CLINIC 
AND THE COURT 


A series of yee “y, Jane Addams, 
Judge Ben B. Lindsay, Dr. Miriam Van- 
Waters and other leaders in Juvenile Court 
work in the United States. 


MOTHERS IN INDUSTRY 
by Gwendolyn F. Hughes 












YOUTH 
in 
CONFLICT 
by Miriam VanWaters, Ph.D. 


Referee in the Juvenile Court 
Los Angeles 


HIS brilliant exposition of the prob- 

lems of youth in our modern society 
continues its unprecedented sale. More 
than six thousand copies have been sold 
since the first of the year and prepara- 
tions are under way for a third print- 
ing. 


“Dr. VanWaters has given us a de- 
lightful and challenging book. It has 
the brilliancy and sheer charm charac- 
teristic of her mind and works. Never 
in my knowledge has the delinquency 
disclosed in the juvenile court and its 
treatment been discussed with more 
scientific approach, a nicer human un- 
derstanding a more uncompromising 
sense of reality.” 

—Julia Lathrop. 


“This book is so full of real ideas that 
it is hard to choose from the feast 
enough to make an appealing sample 
for the possible reader to judge from. 
One can only recommend it whole- 
heartedly to the professional social 
worker, to parents of children, and 
to any others who are interested in 
the almighty conflict of youth and 


age.” 
—Anita Day Hubbard, 
in the San Francisco Bulletin. 


“Miss VanWater’s writings are de- 
lightfully free from technical jargon 
and yet give evidence in every para- 
graph of sound scientific background. 
I hope you will be able to produce 
many such books for the dissemination 
of scientific knowledge.” 


—Hugh Hartshorne, 
Columbia University. 
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